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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SAPPING CHRISTIANITY. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Theo- 
dore Parker, Minister of the Second Church in 
Roxbury, Massachussets. London: Chapman. 

Ix the name of a merciful Religion the utmost 

cruelties have been perpetrated; in the name of 

Liberty we have seen the practice of tlie most grind- 

ing oppression; in the name of Reason the grossest 

absurdities have been taught; in the name of Fra- 
ternity thousands of throats have been cut: and so in 
the name of Truth this book labours to disseminate 
every pernicious principle which doubt and scepticism 
have been able to devise with reference to that Oracle. 
Free inquiry, liberal construction, fearless exposition, 
contempt for established prejudices, and the right to 
question, deny, and unsettle everything for a new 
sifting, are the rules laid down for eliminating Chris- 
tianity from overwhelming clouds and darkness, and 
recasting the recorded life of its founder into a novel 
form, If deranging every belief, disputing every 
fact, substituting mystical meanings for what have 
been received as realities, dispensing with every 
guidance, and making out transcendental views of 
oecurrences hitherto considered natural, and resoly- 
ing the whole:into a simple assertion or element be 
the way to the perfect truth, (like the journey in 

Rabelais to the Holy Well,) then has our author hit 

on the right road, at least to render all the past in- 

explicable and unworthy of credence, though without 
satisfying us with @ substitute of belief for what he 
has destroyed. 

All the wild notions of the German teachers of 
theology, and their speculative hallucinations, are 
embodied and commented upon in these pages; and 
we will venture to say that there is scarcely one 
particle on which the Christian faith is based, which 
is not assailed either to be made suspicious or anni- 
hilated. With all this, there is the most devout 
pretenee to veneration for the character of Jesus, and 
the doctrines he preached (as limited within a very 
narrow space by these Rationalists and Infidels) ; 
and scepticism assumes the appearance of almost 
credulity, in order to carry out the idea of “ Nothing 
is but is Not; Or nothing has been which we ought 
to credit.” 

That there is much ability and much force of style 
in this work must be acknowledged, and whether for 
good or evil on the minds, and in determining the 
actions of mankind, these qualities will stand to the 
account of the author, to enhance his great reward, 
or heap coals of fire on his head. The transfusion 
of German metaphysics into the English language, 
whether for America or England, is calculated to 
produce important effects; and if we may judge from 
Mr. Parker’s volume, the seed has not failed to 
fructify in Massachussets. What will be the result 
among ourselves. remains to be seen; and we need 
only remark that the nature of the subjects is not 
of a popular caste, so that if there is poison in the 
discussions, it is (at least in the first instance) 
likely to be confined to only a particular class of 
inquisitive; and, so far; philosophical readers. But 
we ought to observe that the essays, though chiefly 
theological, also extend over literary and political 
questions, and in reviewing the book we shall attend 
more to the latter than the former division. 

The first essay is a Lesson for the Day,. from 
which the following sample by the minister of the 
“Second Church of Rothbury, Massachussets,” may 
suffice. It speaks of the origin of Christianity, and 
its history for three hundred: years, and says— 

“It is true that, soon as it was organized into a 
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church, there were divisions therein, and fieree con- 
troversies, Paul withstanding fickle Peter to the face. 
It is true, hirelings came from time to time to live 
upon the flock; indolent men wished to place their 
arm-chair in the church and sleep undisturbed ; am- 
bitious men sought whom they might devour. But 
in spite of all this, there was still a real religious life. 
Christianity was something men felt, and felt at 
home, and in the market-place, by fire-side and fiekl- 
side, no less than in the temple. It was something 
they would make sacrifice for, leaving father and 
mother and child and wife, if needful ; something 
they would die for, thanking God they were aceounted 
worthy of so great an end. Still more, it was some- 
thing they lived every day; their religion and their 
life were the same. 

“Such was Christianity as it was made real in the 
lives of the early Christians. But now, the Curis- 
TIANITY OF THE CHURCH, by which is meant that 
somewhat which is taught in our religious books, and 
preached in our pulpits, is a thing quite different, 
nay, almost opposite. It often fetters and enslaves 
men. It tells them they must assent to all the doc- 
trines and stories of the Old Testament, and to all 
the doctrines and stories of the New Testament; that 
they must ascribe a particular and well-defined cha- 
racter to God; must believe as they are bid respect- 
ing Christ and the Bible, or they cannot be saved. 
If they disbelieve, then is the anathema uttered 
against them; true, the anathema is but mouthfuls 
of spoken wind; yet still it is uttered as though it 
could crush and kill. The church insists less on the 
divine life than on the doctrines a man believes, It 
measures a man’s religion by his creed, and calls him 
a Heathen or a Christian, as that creed is short or 
long. 

“Such is the Christianity of the chureh in our 
times. It does not look forward but backward. It 
does not ask truth at first hand from God; seeks not 
to lead men directly to Him, through the divine life, 
but only to make them walk in the old paths trodden 
by some good pious Jews, who, were they to come 
back to earth, could as little understand our circum- 
stances as we theirs. The church expresses more 
concern that men should walk in these peculiar 
paths, than that they should reach the goal. Thus 
the means are made the end. It enslaves men to 
the Bible; makes it the soul’s master, not its ser- 
vant; forgetting that the Bible, like the Sabbath, 
was made for man, not man for the Bible.” 

We quote these passages as being pretty well the 
key to the whole, though more dilated and enlarged 
upon as the author gets upon the writings of Strauss 
and others, who have started as many abstruse and 
incomprehensible opinions as would puzzle mankind 
from fixed foundations for ever. 

We go to the second essay, which is on German 
Literature ; in which he confesses the peril he denies 
to exist in their polemics, 

“We would not that any one should give in his 
adhesion to a German master, or copy German 
models. All have their defects. We wonder that 
clear thinkers can write so darkly as some do, and 
that philosophers and theologians are content with 
their slovenly paragraphs, after Goethe has written 
such luminous prose. We doubt that their philoso- 
phical or theological systems can ever take root in 
the American mind. But their method may well be 
followed ; and fortunate will it be for us if the central 
truths their systems are made to preserve, are sown 
in_our soil, and bear abundant fruit. No doubt, there 
is danger in studying these writings ; just as there is 
danger in reading Copernicus, or Locke, Aristotle or 
Lord Brougham, or Isaiah and St. John. As a jocose 





friend says, “ It is always dangerous for a young man 
to think, for he may think wrong, you know,’ ‘It 
were sad to sée men run mad after German philoso- 
phy; but it is equally sad to see them go to the same 
excess in English philosophy. 1f ‘ ‘Transcendental- 
ism’ is bad, so is Paleyism, and Materialism. Truth 
is possessed entire by no sect, German or English.” 

The fifth essay, “ Thoughts on Labour,” does not 
go exactlythe whole length of communism ; but insists 
on productive toil from every class ef society, and sets 
the intellectual alone, above the manual and mecha- 
nical arts, as deserving of remuneratiye comforts. 
Instead of thinking the produce of luxuries a general 
benefit, the author utterly condemns them as throwing 
the whole burden upen the weak, in order to minister 
to the desires of the powerful and wealthy. 

The next, entitled “‘ The Pharisees,” enables us to 
offer a germane and continuous quotation, in proof of 
what we have stated of the author’s powers. 

“ Tue PHARISEE OF THE PRintING Press.—The 
Pharisee of this stamp is a sleek man, who edits a 
newspaper.” His care is never to say a word offen- 
sive to the orthodox ears of his own eoterie. His 
aim is to follow in the wake of public opinion, and 
utter, from time to time, his oracylar generalities, so 
that, whether the course be prosperous or unsuccess- 
ful, he may seem to have predicted it. If he must 
sometimes speak of a new /measuie, whose fate is 
doubtful with the people, no one’ knows whether he 
would favour or reject itso equally do his argu- 
ments balance one another. Never was prophecy 
more clearly inspired and impersonal... He cannot 
himself tell what his prediction meant, until it is ful- 
filled. ‘If Croesus crosses the Halys, he shalldestroy 
a great empire, thunders the Pharisee, from his 
editorial corner, but takes care not to tell whether 
Persia or Lydia shall come to the ground. Suggest 
a doubt that he ever opposed a measure which has 
since become popular, he will’prove you the contrary, 
and his words really have that meaning, though none 
suspected it at the time, and he least of all. In his, 
as in all predictions, thereis a double sense. If he 
would abuse a man, or an institution which is some- 
what respectable, and against which he has a private 
grudge, he inserts most calumnfous articles in the 
shape of a ‘communication’, declating, at the same 
time, his ‘columns are open to all."y He attacks an 
innocent man, soon as he is unpopwlar; but gives 
him no-chance to reply, though in nevés so Christian 
a spirit. Let a distinguished man censyre one com- 
paratively unknown, he would be very glad to insert 
the injured man’s defence, but is prevented by ‘a 
press of political matter,’ or ‘a press of foreign mat- 
ter, till the day of reply has passed.’ Let an humble 
scholar send a well-written article for his journal, 
which does not square with the notions of the coterie ; 
it is returned with insult added to the wrong, and an 
‘editorial’ appears, putting the public’ on its gnard 
against such as hold: the obnoxious opitiions, calling 
them knaves and fools, or what is mioré’ taking with 
the public, at this moment, when tlie majority are so 
very faithful and religious, ‘infidels ’ and ‘ atheists.’ 
The aim of this man is to please-his party, andseem 
fair. Send him a paper, reflécting on the méasures 
or tke men of that party, he tells you it would do no 
good to insert it, though ably written. . He tellsthis 
wife the story, adding, that he must ‘have meat ‘and 
drink, and the article would haye cost a ‘subseriber.’ 
He begins by loving his “better than. mankind ; 
he goes on by loving theiropinions more than truth, 
and ends by loving his own interest bétter than that 
of his’party.. He might be painted as a man sittin 
astride a fence, which divided two enclosures, wit 
his hands thrust into his pockets. As men come into 
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one or the other enclosure, he bows: obsequiously, 
and smiles; bowing lowest, and smiling sweetest, to 
the most distinguished person. When the people 
have chosen their place, he comes down from ‘that 
bad eminence,’ to the side where the majority are as- 
sembled, and will prove to your teeth that he had 
always stood on that side, and was never on the 
fence, except to reconnoitre the enemy's position.” 

We will add another class, upon which comment 
from us would not be expected. 

“THE PHARISEE OF THE CHURCH.—There was a 
time when he who called himself a Christian, took as 
it were the Prophet's vow, and toil and danger dogged 
his steps; poverty came like a giant upon him, and 
death looked ugly at him through the casement as he 
sat down with his wife and babes. Then to be called 
a Christian, was to be a man; to pray prayers of 
great resolution, and to live.in the kingdom of 
Heaven. Now, it means only to be a Protestant, or 
a Catholic; to believe with the Unitarians or the 
Calvinists. We have lost the right names of things. 
The Pharisee of the Church has areligion for Sunday, 
but none for the week. He believes all the true 
things and absurd things ever taught by popular 
teachers of his sect. To him the Old Testament and 
the New Testament are just the same,—and the 
Apocrypha he never reads,—books to be worshipped 
and sworn by. He believes most entirely in the law 
of Moses, and the gospel of the Messiah which annals 
that law. They are both ‘translated out of the 
original tongues, and appointed to be read in churches.’ 
Of course he practises one just as much as the other. 
His belief has cost him so much he does nothing but 
believe; never dreams of living his belief. He has a 
religion for Sunday, and a face for Sunday, and Sun- 
day books, and Sunday talk; and just as he lays 
aside his Sunday coat, so he puts by his talk, his 
books, his face, and his religion. They would be 


profaned if used on a week-day. He can sit in his 
pew of a Sunday—wood sitting upon wood—with the 


demurest countenance, and never dream the words of 
Isaiah, Paul, and Jesus, which are read him, came 
out of the serene deeps of the soul that is fulfilled of 
a divine life, and are designed to reach such deeps in 
other souls, and will reach them if they also live 
nobly. He can call himself a Christian, and never do 
anything to bless or comfort his neighbour. The poor 
pass, and never raise an eye to that impenetrable face. 
He can hear sermons, and pay for sermons that de- 
nounce the sin he daily commits, and thinks he atones 
for the sin by paying for the sermon. His Sunday 
prayers are beautlful out of the Psalms and the Gos- 
pels, but his weekly life, what has it to do with his 
prayer? How confounded would he be, if Heaven 
should take him in earnest, and grant his request. 
He would pray that God’s name be hallowed, while 
his life is blasphemy against Him. He can say ‘ thy 
kingdom come,’ when if it should come, he would 
wither up at the sight of so much majesty. The 
kingdom of God is in the hearts of meh; does he wish 
it there, in his own heart? He prays ‘thy will be 
done,’ yet never sets a foot forward to do it, nor means 
to set a foot forward. His only true petition is for 
daily bread,.and this he utters falsely, for all men are 
included in the true petition, and he asks only for him- 
self. When he says ‘forgive us as we forgive, he 
imprecates a curse on himself, most burning and 
dreadful ; for when did he give or forgive ? The only 
‘evil’ he prays to be delivered from is worldly trouble. 
He does not wish to be saved from avarice, peevish- 
ness, passion, from false lips, a wicked heart, and a 
life mean and dastardly. He can send Bibles to the 
heathen on the deck of his ship, and rum, gunpowder, 
and cast-iron muskets in the hold. The aim of this 
man is to get the most out of his fellow-mortals, and 
to do the least for them, at the same time keeping up 
the phenomena of good and religi To speak 
somewhat figuratively, he would pursue a wicked 
calling in a plausible way, under the very windows of 
Heaven, at intervals singing hymns to God, while he 
debased His image; contriving always to keep so 
near the walls of the New Jerusalem, that when the 
destroying flood swept by, he might scramble in at a 
window, booted and spurred to ride over men, wear- 








ing his Sunday face, with his Bible in his hand, to 
put the Saviour to the blush, and out-front the justice 
of Almighty God. Butlet him pass also; he has his 
reward. Sentence is pronounced against all that is 
false. The publicans and the harlots enter into the 
kingdom of God before that man.” 

The following, from among the remarks on Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus, may be admitted into our columns, on 
account of its literary views, without, we trust, com- 
promising our rule not to commit the Gazette to 
theological controversy. Having taken a retrospect 
at the previous inertness of Germany, Mr, Parker pro- 
ceeds— 

“ Let us now turn to England. Before this time 
the Deists had opened their voice ; Hobbs, Morgan, 
Collins, Chubb, Tindal, Bolingbroke, had said their 
say. The civil wars of England, in the century be- 
fore, had awakened the soul of the nation. Great 
men had risen up, and given a progress to the Pro- 
testant Reformation, such as it found in no other 
country of the world perhaps, unless it were in Tran- 
sylvania and Holland. There had been a Taylor, 
Cudworth, Secker, Tillotson, Hoadly, Hare, Lardner, 
Foster, Whitby, Sykes, Butler, Benson, Watts,—yes, 
a Newton and a Locke, helping to liberalize theology. 
The works of Montaigne, Malebranche, Bayle, even 
of Spinoza, had readers in England, as well as oppo- 
nents. The English theologians stood far in ad- 
vance of the Germans, among whom few great names 
were to be reckoned after the Reformation. Take 
the century that ended in the year of Baumgarten’s 
death, and you have the period of England’s greatest 
glory in science, literature, and theology. The 
works which give character to the nation were writ- 
ten then. Most of the English theology, which pays 
for the reading, was written before the middle of the 
last century ; while in Germany, few books had been 
written on that general theme since the sixteenth 
century, which are now reprinted or even read. Such 
was England a century ago. 

‘“* What have the two countries done since ? Com- 
pare Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying, the writings of 
Cudworth, Locke, Butler, Tillotson, or Foster, with 
the writings of the men who occupy a similar relative 
position at this day,—with the general tone of the 
more liberal writers of England,—and what is the 
result? Need it be told? Theology, in the main 
body of English theologians, has not been stationary. 
It has gone back The works of Priestley, and others 
like him, bear little fruit. 

“ Now in Germany, since the death of Baumgarten, 
there has been a great advance. Compare the works 
of Neander, Bretschneider, De Wette, and F. C. 
Bauer, with Baumgarten, and ‘the great theo- 
logians’ of his time, and what a change! New land 
has been won; old errors driven away. It is not in 
vain that Michaelis, Semler, Eichhorn, Kant, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher have lived. Men 
study theology as the English once studied it,—as if 
they were in earnest. New questions are raised; old 
doubts removed ; some principles are fixed ; and theo- 
logy studied as a science, in the light of reason. 
But as another has said, ‘In the English theology 
there is somewhat dead, and immoveable, catholic, 
external, mechanical; while the industrial power of 
England is active, and goes ahead with giant strides, 
from invention to invention; while the commercial 
and warlike spirit of the nation goes storming forth, 
with manly and almost frantic courage, into the re- 
motest distance, embracing the globe with its gigantic 
arms, and in the midst of its material concerns, pur- 
sues without wearying the interests of science, too 
haughty to disturb itself about the truth of religions 
foreign to its concerns.—Theology remains, as it 
were, to represent the female element in the mind of 
the nation, sitting at home, domestic as a snail, in 
the old-fashioned narrow building she has inherited 
from her fathers, which has been patched up a little, 
here and there, as necessity compelled. There she 
sits, anxiously fearing, in her old womanly way, lest 
she shall be driven out of doors by the spirit of en- 
lightened Europe, which sports with heathen reli- 
gions. In English theology a peace has been es- 
tablished between the understanding and Christianity, 





as between two deadly foes. Theology preserves 
unhurt the objective contents of the Christian relj- 
gion; but in the dull understanding, it lies like g 
stone in the stomach.’ But let us now turn to the 
work of Mr. Strauss.” 

With this example we conclude. That the book is 
a very dangerous one, there can be no doubt. It pulls 
all down, and erects nothing. It wars against errors, 
and what it calls errors; but leaves us adrift after it 
has done so without compass or rudder, to speculate 
upon an imaginary celestial blue heaven, when the 
clouds are dispelled by its stormy influence. The 
experiment converts Christian history into idealism— 
the supernatural, the miraculous, and the divine are 
all swept away, for the purely moral and rational, and 
the essentially God-like or God-man pattern. Let us, 
for amoment and the sake of argument, allow this Phi- 
losophy to be right; and we put it to the anthor, his 
German authorities, and all who agree with them, 
whether or not, in the existing state of the millions of 
our fellow-creatures who are the least educated ani 
informed, it must not inevitably lead to a condition 
of utter irreligion, and disregard of every world- 
improving obligation, human or divine? No man 
can be the better for reading such a book as this. 





THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 

The Judges of England ; with Sketches of their Lives, 
éc., from the time of the Conquest. By Edward 
Foss, F.S.A. Vols I. and II. 8vo, Longmans. 

We can only receive these volumes as the first in- 
stalment of a work which promises to be of sterling 
value, a useful reference so long as England exists 
and her laws are administered. The conscientious 
painstaking of the author is above all praise. He 
has slurred no possible inquiry; and, if any thing, 
has bestowed more than enough of labour in investi- 
gating points of no serious importance. But in our 
day this (if an error) is an error of which the re- 
viewer can rarely have an opportunity to complain ; 
and we can only wish that we had more frequent 
occasions to designate it as a pattern for those who 
deal, or pretend to deal, in diligent research. 

With regard to what we can only consider the 
specimen, which we have before us, it must be, from 
its remoteness of date and consequent paucity of 
material, the most dry portion of the inquiry. The 
first volume includes the reigns of William I. I1., 
Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I. (1066- 
1199) ; and the second, the reigns of John and Henry 
III., (1199-1216.) A prefix to each reign offers a 
general survey of its bearings, and an index gives us 
the names of all the judges within the period assigned— 
viz., the one and a half century, from 1066 to 1216. 
The rest consists of the biographical notices, gleaned, 
as we have remarked, from every source available to 
the industry of Mr. Foss. 

Of such a publication, and especially of merely its 
commencement, no critique can convey a perfect no- 
tion. It is a book to be consulted: not quoted. We 
must, nevertheless, select two or three miscellaneous 
matters for observation. The dedication is with 
great propriety made to Lord Langdale, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the author says :— 

“TI applied for your permission, not so much on 
account of the respect which I entertain towards your 
Lordship, in common with those who share with you 
in the administration of justice, as from the gratitude 
which I and all who are interested in the preservation 
of the Public Records must feel for the zeal, the 
learning, and the assiduity which you have devoted 
to that national and important object ;—for the ex- 
ertions you have made for their security; for the 
perseverance and judgment by which you have re- 
duced their confusion into order and system ; and for 
the arrangements by which reference to them has 
been facilitated, and their inspection rendered easy 
and simple.” , 

Deeply as the public is indebted to the learned 
lord for what he has achieved in this respect, there 
is yet far too much requisite to_be done with our 
public records to justify these unqualified assertions. 
Lord Langdale’s Herculean exertions have no doubt 
cleared and improved a portion of the stable ; but it 
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wants a great deal more to render it what it ought to 
be for the national use and benefit. We feel assured 
his lordship will not lose sight of the good offices he 
may yet perform in this onward way, 

After describing the nature of his own pursuit, Mr. 
Foss thus takes a view of defects he has remedied, 
and mistakes corrected, as well as of the productions 
of his precursors, after Dugdale, Beatson, Woolrych, 
Spelman, Thynne, Oldmixon, &. He says :— 

“ The lists of the judges which have been hitherto 
published are extremely deficient and frequently in- 
accurate: indeed, very few attempts have been made 
to form a systematic series, and very little labour has 
been expended in former inquiries.” And,— 

“ More than a century then elapsed without any pro- 
duction on this subject, except new editions of former 
lists, carrying the series a little later; but within the 
last five years the interest in it seems to have revived, 
and two works have accordingly issued from the press, 
especially devoted to the holders of the great seal. 
The first of these is a “ Catalogue of Lord Chancel- 
lors, Keepers of the Great Seal, &c.,” by Mr. Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, 1848, in a tabular form; and the 
other, in seven large volumes, bearing the same title 
as Mr. Oldmixon’s work, is from the pen of Lord 
Campbell, 1845—7. However the learning and in- 
dustry of the former must be acknowledged, from the 
evidence afforded by the publications of the Record 
Commission, and with whatever zest the interesting 
and entertaining pages of the latter must be read, it 
is impossible not to feel a deep regret that in the 
earlier reigns both have adopted the names and 
followed the arrangement of their predecessors with- 
out inquiry; and that the latter especially, by the 
popularity of his work, has, to a certain extent, per- 
petuated errors which a little examination and care 
might have corrected. 

“ This expression of regret applies principally, but 
not entirely, to the first five reigns after the con- 
quest :—viz. those of William I., William IT., Henry 
I., Stephen, and Henry IJ.; in reference to which 
Mr. Hardy says, that ‘it has been thought advisable 
merely to give the names of the various chancellors, 
because the precise dates of the deliveries of the seals 
cannot be ascertained ;’ and Lord Campbell adopts 
the spirit of this excuse. Passing over that the same 
reason would be equally forcible for omitting the 
dates of several chancellors in subsequent reigns, the 
reader is left to understand that, though no dates are 
appended, the names are correct ; that there is suffi- 
cient authority for every one which is inserted; that 
none who held the office are omitted; and that the 
order in which they stand represents with accuracy 
the line of their succession. As, however, I fear that 
it would be unsafe to rely on any of these presump- 
tions, I am bound to state the grounds of my appre- 
hension ; and I shall do so only in a cursory manner 
in this place, reserving the fuller exhibition of my 
proofg for the several reigns in which the instances 
oceur. 

“The five reigns in question give no less than 
thirteen examples of chancellors incorrectly, or, at all 
events, inconsiderately introduced. In the reign of 
William I., two chancellors are named, for one of 
whom no authority whatever is cited-by the compiler 
of any previous list; and the other (misnamed by 
Dugdale and Lord Campbell) did not hold the seal 
tid the following reign.* In William II.’s short 
reign, one chancellor is brought forward, of whom 
there is no proof, and scarcely any presumption, that 
he held the office.t In the reign of Henry I. there 
are four who ought to be omitted: one for whom the 
authority given is only ‘an anonymal pamphlett ;’ 
another was clearly only chancellor to the queen ; the 
third is inserted upon no other ground than a loose 
expression (a sort of obiter dictum) of Leland; and 
the fourth from the erroneous appropriation of a 
charter of the next reign.t Under Stephen there are 

* “ Herman, Bishop of Sherborne; Baldric, Hardy, 1; 
Lord Campbell, i. 43. 

t “Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham. Hardy, 1; Lord 
Campbell, i. 47.” 

t “1. Herbert; 2. Godfrey, Bishop of Bath ; 3. Reginald, 
Prior of Montague ; 4. Thomas (omitted by Lord Camp- 
bell). Hardy, 2, 3; Lord Campbell, i, 54.” 








two who have no claim to be there; one being mis- 
taken for his cousin, and the other having only the 
anonymous authority before alluded to.* Lastly, in 
the reign of the second Henry, four chancellors are 
named : for the first of whom Mr, Thynne, the ori- 
ginal compiler, from whom all the rest have copied, 
gives not the slightest authority; another was only 
vice-chancellor; the third, introduced for the first 
time in Mr. Hardy’s catalogue, followed by Lord 
Campbell, was dead long before the appointment of 
the chancellor who is named as his predecessor in 
office, and has no other foundation for his name be- 
ing inserted in any place than the evident miscopying 
of a charter; and though the fourth certainly held the 
office of chancellor, it was to the Scottish, and not to 
the English king.”+ 

With regard to his own performance, the author 
candidly states :— 

“In bespeaking the indulgence of the reader for 
the two volumes which I now offer, I must remind 
him that neither the subjects introduced into them, 
nor the biographical sketches they contain, should be 
considered as affording an adequate specimen of those 
which are to follow. The reigns they comprise are 
so distant, that, though considerable interest must no 
doubt be felt in tracing and discussing the origin of 
our legal institutions, little minute information or fo- 
rensic anecdote can be expected; and the lives of 
those who flourished during the period can be dis- 
tinguished by few incidents of individual character, 
nor can the parties themselves be always ascertained 
with sufficient marks of personal identity. The fre- 
quent absence of surnames ; the constant combination 
of Christian names by the word ‘filius,’ or ‘ Fitz,’ 
with slight means to distinguish the families to which 
they belong; the common designation of men from 
the place of their birth, education, or preferment, and 
sometimes from their office, occupation, or profession ; 
and the occasional adoption of two appellations by the 
same individual ; are difficulties which those who are 
conversant with the records of the time will know 
how to appreciate; and it will perhaps excite some 
wonder, that out of the FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
judges, regular and itinerant, comprehended in these 
two volumes, there are so few of whom I have not 
been able to collect something beyond the mere fact 
that they held the one or the other position. 

“ My ambition,” he adds, “ however, does not ex- 
tend to the composition of a ‘parlour-window book,’ 
nor, by making a romance of history, to obtain for it 
a temporary popularity. Its aspirations may perhaps 
be deemed less humble when I confess that their aim 
is to produce a work which will supply a vacuum long 
acknowledged ; that it is my hope to interest the 
general reader by the lives which it sketches,—the 
historian by the information he may glean from it,— 
and the lawyer by the means of reference which it 
affords, and by the notices of MMividuals who flou- 
rished, and of incidents which occurred in that arena 
in which he is now contending.” 

The biography of & Beckett is the most elaborate 
in these volumes, and may be perused as a just ex- 
ample of the writer’s talents and impartiality ; and the 
accounts of change in jurisdiction and the Courts at 
Westminster must be very interesting to legal 
readers. Many of the names are striking in connec- 
tion with English history, literature, and eminent 
existing families. 








NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 
Guide to Northern Archeology, by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, dc. Edited for the use 
of English readers by the Earl of Ellesmere, Bain. 
Printed at Copenhagen, we may smile at a typo- 
graphical blunder or two occurring in an English 


work, seeing that we cannot always escape such little 
errors happening among the best of us at home. Thus 
at page v. of the Introduction, it is stated that “some 
of the English idiotisms are to be recognised in the 
old ballads” of the north; and at p. xiii. we are told of 
“facsimiles to serve as specimens of the oldest MSS. 
on skin of the most important historical documents.” 

With a smile at these small accidents, we have to 
express the thanks of archeologists to Lord Elles- 
mere for this useful, guiding, and promising publica- 
tion, of which he says: 

“The work having come under my notice as a 
member of the Society, I thought that both for the 
value of the information it contains, and as illus- 
trating the systematic and intelligent zeal with 
which the study of antiquities has been pursued in 
Denmark, it would be most desirable to procure its 
circulation in the language of England and the 
United States. With this view I commenced the 
translation, and arriving at a period of my labour 
when it became necessary to append the engraved 
illustrations, and finding that the latter could be 
furnished from the original blocks, I found it expe- 
dient to make over the further progress of the work 
to the hands which have since completed it.” 

The pristine identity of the races which peopled 
the North and the British isles, and their intercourse, 
generally warlike, from the earliest periods of recorded 
time, are briefly and clearly traced in the Introduc- 
tion, where the noble Editor, among other matters, 
notices that “ In addition to this important influence, 
which Northern conquest and colonization exerted 
on the people of Britain and Ireland, and on their 
posterity living at this day, we must also take into 
consideration the effects of the frequent visits subse- 
quently made, during the middle ages, by Northern 
navigators, whether in the character of warriours, 
vikings, or merchants. These expeditions gave rise 
to many connexions between the respective countries 
and their inhabitants. A consequence of these con- 
nexions was, that natives of Britain and Ireland 
frequently visited, and sometimes settled in the coun- 
tries of the North, whither they also came occa- 
sionally as prisoners of war, some of whom were 
afterwards set at liberty. Among other things we 
know, with regard to Iceland in particular, that 
many natives of Scotland and Ireland were among 
its earliest inhabitants, This information we have 
from an old history of the whole settlement of that 
island, called the Landndmabék, compiled about the 
year 1100, and continued in the thirteenth century. 
It is in this way that many Icelanders, and among 
others the celebrated sculptor Thorvaldsen, are still 
able to deduce their descent, in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, from natives of Britain or Ireland, some of 
them of princely lineage, who had settled in Iceland 
as far back as the times of paganism.” 

And he proceeds to draw the following argument: 

After all that has now been adduced, it will not 
be difficult to conceive, what we moreover find is in 
reality the fact, that the Scandinavian Antiquities, 
both those belonging to the ancient heathen period, 
and those of the earliest Christian times, have a great 
resemblance to the British and Irish, so that, when 
accurately examined and described, they mutually 
explain and elucidate each other. This for example 
is the case with the pagan stone circles, stone altars, 
barrows, &c. The most ancient of such British 
erections are generally ascribed to the Druids, but it 
is very possible that these sages of the olden time 
had more in common with the Dratts, or Drotts, of 
the North than a mere similarity of name, or than the 
rearing of such monuments. The stone erections in 
the Scottish Orkney and Shetland isles show them- 
selves to be purely Northern, or reared by people of 

lecidedly Northern extraction. 





* “ Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln; Reginald, Abbot of 
Walden. Hardy, 3; Lord Campbell, i. 56. 58.” 

+ “1. John; 2. Walter de Constantiis; 3. Nigel, Bishop of 
Ely ; 4. Walter de Bidun (omitted by Mr. Hardy), Hardy, 
4; Lord Campbell, i. 100. 

“Lord Campbell has followed the extraordinary blunder 
in Oldmixon’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ 1708, in 
calling Arfastus Bishop of Helmstadt, in Germany; although 
Spelman, the only authority his lordship cites, expressly 
describes him as Bishop of Thetford.” 


“Weapons and implements of stone, when in 
general use, are justly considered as belonging to the 
uneducated infancy of a people, and as testifying the 
remote antiquity of the burial places where they are 
most frequently found. A great number of these 
remarkable antiquities have been found both in Great 
Britain and Ireland and in Scandinavia. 





“What next solicits our attention is the most 





‘OPHE LITERARY GAZETTE) AND! 0! 





— : 


Ireland, of which a great part have not hitherto been 





ancient of the Runes, and: particularly that class of 
them which we are’ now certain’ was employed, in a 
very remote antiquity, both ‘in Séandinavia and in 
Great Britain—viz., the’ Anglo-Saxon, as they have 
been called. With us in the North they were gene- 
rally considered as belonging to the latest kind of 
Runes ; but in more, recent times, since our attention 
has been especially directed to them, they have been 
found, in Denmark, on the celebrated ancient gold- 
horns, also on stones and ornaments in pagan bar- 
rows; in Norway on stone monuments, and on flat 
stones placed over urns containing the ashes of 
burned bodies; and in Sweden on the most ancient 
stone weapons, on combs of hone, and on large Runic 
stones. Besides, there have been frequently dis- 
covered througliont Scandinavia Bracteates of gold, 
on which Runic characters, particularly of that sort, 
frequently occur. Such kinds of Runic inscriptions 
are occasionally , found regularly legible in Great 
Britain, particularly in England.” 

The Northern|,Society published in 1837 the 
Antiquitates Americana, and last year began to print 
the Antiquités Russes et Orientales; but it is with 
the view to a work of yet nearer interest to the 
British antiquary that the present volume has been 
launched —viz., to the Antiquitates Britannicw et 
Hibernice. The anticipated contents of this work 
are “a, Jatvarder saga ens lielga, or a history of the 
canonized king Edward snrnamed the Confessor. 
b, The Sagas of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Dunstan, Thomas, and Anselm; none of these have 
hitherto been published. _c, Orkneyinga Saga, or the 
history of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and partly 
of Scotland, from a.v, 865 to 1231; of this remark- 
able work there|is; only one edition, Copenhagen, 
1780, chiefly printed .from, a..modern paper manu- 
script, and by no means. from the celebrated Codex 
Flateyensis, written on, parchment in the fourteenth 
century, which has, not.at all been used, or consulted 
in its publication ; this codex ought naturally to form 
the basis of a new'edition‘and' be ‘collated with the 
other codices. d,, Saga, Magnus’ Eyia-earls ens 
helga, containing a minute.account of the life of the 
earl Magnus Erlendson, who died in 1110, and was 
afterwards canonized and. generally worshipped in 
Northern Britain, and Scandinavia; for a new edition 
of this saga, as also forthe other articles, the better 
parchment MSS, ought to be consulted; these two 
last-mentioned sagas give a very luminous description 
of the state of political society and manners in the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries in the Scottish isles, and of 
Scotland itself, particularly in as far as regards the 
districts which had been inhabited or subdued by 
people of Seandiiavian origin, from whom the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the Orkneys, Shetland, and Caith- 
ness, &c., chiefly descend. The life of Magnus was 
written in 1130, and the above-mentioned general 
history of the Orkneys was compiled, doubtless in 
part from much more ancient writings, about 1240; 
these two works are therefore considerably older than 
that of any Dative Scottish historian. e, An account 
of Helge and Ulf inhabitants of the Orkneys from an 
ancient manuscript written on skin. Extracts from 
Icelandic historical works of the middle ages relating 
to the history of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
viz., from. the following important works: f, Snorre 
Sturlason’s celebrated Heimskringla or Sagas of the 
kings of Norway.’ g, The Landnamabok of Iceland, 
called also Liber originum Islandiw, containing the 
history of the earliest colony and colonists in Iceland, 
those portions of it which relate to natives of Britain 
or Ireland, who during the eighth, ninth, or tenth 
centuries had established themselves in Iceland. 
h, Extracts ftom many other Sagas and Annals of the 
kings of Norway and Denmark, also of Icelandic 
warriors, scalds,. &c., and other distiiguished men, 
who during the middle ages have had any, connexion 
with England, Scotland or Ireland. |i, Extracts from 
the ancient Historians and Chroiicles of Denmark 
and Sweden ; also chronological annotations. k, Re- 
markable Diplornas of’ the middle ages ‘issued in’ the 
Orkney or Shetland ‘isles, | or in Iceland,” Norway, 
Sweden or Denmark, having reference to Britain or 





published, 1, Northern Runes, inscriptions relating 
to the expeditions of the Northmen to the British 
islands, or which in any way concern those countries 
or their inhabitants.” 

Preparatory to such a work, such a volume as the 
present is eminently entitled to our attention; but 
even by itself its intrinsic merits are not to be 
slighted, for it affords us, though a cursory, a suffi- 
cient glance at the achievements of the Society at 
Copenhagen, in investigating the earliest literature, 
monuments, buildings, coins, and relics of every kind, 
which have been discovered of ancient Scandinavia, 
and thus furnishing us with much interesting infor- 
mation and grounds of comparison with our own 
archeological remains. 








CENTO. 
Visions of a Night; or, Gallery of Letters. By 

Peter Lely, Younger. Edinburgh: Myles Macphail. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tus is a smart and tolerably impudent effusion of 
satire; the preface to which declares its literary 
dislikes— 

“ The olden authors remind us of the fine, massy, 
venerable Gothic pile, ‘looking tranquillity’—noble, 
calm, impressive, unhurt by pettiness of detail—made 
for immortality. Your moderns—most of them— 
heaven help us! are all fiash and unsubstantiality, 
like a Turkish bazaar, switched cream, or a conti- 
nental monarchy. There was frequent coarseness, 
no doubt, in your ancient ‘ masters of opinion :’ what 
then! we heartily prefer it to your modern tawdriness 
and vulgarity, There were some truculent round 
ouths going among your olden worthies ; well—well! 
thongh we could spare them, are they more offensive 
than your present sketches of what is called ‘ Life ”” 
Whip me such life! You'll find life, no doubt, in 
ditches, among mud and slime ; but what gentleman 
would soil his fingers in raking for the filthy thing ? 
Who would grub for maggots, when so many lovely 
creatures are more naturally come at ? 

“Once more we sigh for bygone days. Ah! how 
pleasant it was to find the morning meal sweetened 
by a paper of the Spectator, Tatler, or Rambler. 
Now the breakfast table, and the drawing-room table 
too, and the toilet table, for aught we know to the 
contrary, are desecrated by a monthly number, bear- 
ing the vulgarism of ‘Boz’ or ‘ Poz'—‘ Phiz’ or 
* Quiz !—its outside bedizzened with caricatures of 
the human figure ; its inside, by way of consistency, 


,and to meet the delicate appreciation of the age, with 


gross distortions of the human mind, sprawling about 
in all the shapes of a diseased imagination and a pot- 
house taste. Posterity will dig up, from merited 
oblivion, these monsters, and regard them with the 
feeling of the geof®gist, who scans his uncouth ves- 
tiges of hideous creatures with mingled horror and 
surprise, thanking God he did not live in that un- 
healthy and monstrous state of the world which fos- 
tered these into form and animation.” — 

The versification is of the Byronish order, and 
plunges into the authorship of many of the writers, 
the producers of the day, who fill every stall on pier 
or station with their very facile and ever-flowing 
compositions ; and thus he generally abuses them— 
“ * Now,’ quoth my Double, ‘look me in the face : 

I am your consciENcE, long employed in vain, 

In striving to enforce your piteous case, 

With some degree m, on your brain: 

As yet, you know, it proves a luckless chase ; 

But now I'll tell you something downright plain :— 

You are a fool—an idler! and you know it; 

But if you should not, listen, and I'll show it. 

“* Your education has been sore neglected : 

Your mind, in consequence, has run to seed: 

No proper method have you e’er respected, 

But what you would, that only would you read: 

In vain your friends haye looked ted: 
not on the manner to succeed : 

And so you've gone from youth to manhood, Sabine 

Into your head all sorts of wretched novelling. 


ae them— 


the men vA nape who quote them 
Are far the greater blockheade of the two, 














The author here becomes a and we drop 
quotation, for we have no vocation to meddle with 
our brethren at second hand; and only speak of them, 
as in duty bound, when they publish. He lauds 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Lamb, Fielding, Sam Slick,* and 
speaks of our contemporaries most disparagingly— 


“The present age is mad—I’ll keep my temper— 
A race of brainless puppies, ——— 
Grandsire and son afflicted with distemper 
For noxious trash in monthly doses sold. 

Is this to last, I wonder ?—semper! semper !” 


The sharp criticisms we leave to the reader of the 
Visions, while, in justice to the talent displayed, we 
select a few passages— 


BURNS. 
“ Weep! Scotia, weep! for him, the peasant’s pride, 
Sent to exhaust a short and bitter lease 
On a bleak field, where many plough in woe, 
Water with tears, and in affliction sow. 


“ Surely a golden harvest on them waits 
In other, brighter world, if not in this: 
Surely a Rest with ‘ peace’ upon its gates, 
Whose life is love—whose heritage is bliss; 
The good, the pure, the wise of earth for mates, 
Ready to greet them with fraternal kiss ; 
These are the scenes—and this the immortal throng 
Reserved above for unrequited song.” 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

“ Still gazed I down that sombre, antique hall, 
Like one intent on some deep mystery ; 
And now I saw the shelves were, one and all, 
Peopled with volumes, far as eye id see. 
Grey, spectral cobwebs tapestried the wall— 
Of sober time becoming livery :— 
No creature moved in that impressive place, 
Save an old man, with sadness on his face. 


“ There was a stillness on the old man's brow— 
There was a in the old man's eye— 
Beneath an unseen load he seemed to bow ; 
Nature so much it looked, you asked not “a _ 
A being he appeared well formed to plou 
With keen- memory, the days gone 7: 
Upon a cloud the old man seemed to tread ; 
And, stranger still, a cloud was on his head. 


‘“ A keen and cutting breath came from his lips, 
Like icy blast that sweeps by forest-edge, 
When early, envious winter weather nips 
The few last leaves shiv’ring on grove or hedge ; 
Or like the fitful evening gust that slips 
Through crannied a or sadly-sighing sedge : 
This was the low, the mystery-breathing sound, 
Creeping that old repository round, 


“ T noticed of this bent and ancient. man, 
Where’er he went, thick dust-around him spread: 
Soon as he passed, a mildew, dank and wan, 
Retained the impress of his noiseless. tread ; 
A faint, uncertain ray before him ran, 
Like the first harbinger of sunrise ‘red : 
Sere were his garments, and about him thrown 
Like the grey mist around a hoary stone, 


“ Wonder and awe grew in me at the sight 
Of this gaunt visitant, so worn and bleak ; 
But sense had nearly ew me in fright, 
When the dull atomy began to speak. 
The sound, at first, was like the yt er 
Then rose into a dismal, ghastly 
As when a felon’s aoe in chains,: 
Swings to the blast, and rattles to the rains. 


* Quoth he, with g’ stare—‘ My name is Time. 
+ pee a sinful earth, 

I roam, like one who 
Sleepless and haggard on satis brat cheerless way. 
I’ve — this world > poy pre first prime : 

I see it wearing onward to deca; 
When God consumes it with celestial fire, 
Then seek I freedom on its funeral-pyre. 


“¢T'm weary—worn—disgusted with the sights 
Which these dim eyes are doomed to look upon. 
All shades of crime I mark steal forth at nights: 
I see the felon’s knife: I hear the groan: 

I track the robber in his darkling flights: 
B 7 daxiite witness other ie I. goPe 
Slander, hypocrisy, unknown distress, 

And all that stabs man’s fame and happiness. 

“ * O’er many a field of e 1 have stalked, 
While men and wolves 
By the wild sea, at midnight; 

And heard lost wretches shriek in sight of shore : 





e« ry Log ma olee, knowing Samuel Slick— 


Pull ot of saws that probe to the quick, 
And oa disappointing, , sate wheat done." 
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I’ve stood in.senates where corruption talked ; 

I've seen the cruel rich oppress the poor ; 

And—worse than all! beneath the sacred cowl, 

I’ve seen the scoffer sneer—the bigot scowl! 

« ¢ Tired of ‘man’s inhumanity to man,’ 

The sweetest solace of my motley life 

Has been, and is, to seek, whene’er I can, 

A deep retreat—apart from toil and strife 

In ancient libraries—’ ” 

The ancients are cruelly eclipsed and superseded 
by the moderns, and the old man laments the change— 
“ But still, it grieves my soul to see the young 

Immersed in gross ity and slang, 

Till a plain man scarce comprehends the tongue 

With which our modern intercourses clang. 

Walker may now be o’er our shoulder flung ; 

And Samuel Johnson after him—slap-bang ! 

Our modern dialect’s so new indeed, 

Seniors must back to school, and learn to read ! 

“ Alas! the tendency of modern tale 

Is to beget a passion coarse and vile— 

To swear the ostler down—to drive the mail— 

To wear a ‘ knowing’ hat, yclept a ‘ tile’-— 

To smoke a filthy pipe, and tipple ale— 

To swagger forth o’ nights in low-bred style— 

And-—more distinguished far than all I’ve said— 

To boast an interest with the chamber-maid ! ! 

‘« Yes! these the delicate delights that spring 
From books called ‘ clever sketches from the Life! !’ 

Better, with Prosper’s staff, the accursed thing 

Were fathoms deep. T reprobate the knife 

That lays before our eyes, all quivering 

With its own loathsomeness, so rank and rife, 

The black, unwholesome, putrifying sore 

With which low villany is covered o’er. 

“ Had these ‘new Lights’ devoted half the ‘ nous,’ 
And half the time, to some industrial calling, 
Squandered on tale in ribaldry profuse, 

Or full of sickly, sentimental drawling— 
For pot-house fit—or ig-school let loose— 

Or theatre superb for rant and bawling— 

The chances are, as Aldermen, at least, 

They'd ladled turtle at the Mayor’s feast.” 

With these samples we end a biting and clever 
poem, with which we agree in its general principles, 
though we differ from it in the estimate of several ot 
those writers whom it unsparingly criticises. 


The Ocean Monarch. By James H. Legg. Liver- 
pool: Deighton and Laughton. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co, 

A NARRATIVE ‘in verse, descriptive of the pitiable loss 

of this vessel, appeals to the public as a mode of 

adding to the subscription for the surviving sufferers. 

For the poetry, it is impossible to say much ; except 

that it is earnest, and whilst wishing the publication 

success, we can only allege the following as a speci- 
men, as good as we could select in its favour— 


“ She rises and falls on the sea, 
While the flames rush higher and higher ; 
They have her—she cannot get free ; 
She is Monankon of Ockan—not Fire! 
“ Bravely o’er thé billow still there rides 
= ang 0 rape at her anchors swung ; 
ut, the fi ground ; see the quick flames 
Half unto her tops, o’er mast, deck, cabin, 
Rush in their fury; they envelope now 
The whole of the ship’s stern: the fugitives, 
Crowding an: hing, gather at the fore 
To ‘scape the dreaded element ; two boats 
Are lowered now, the others, ere the bands 
That held them could be cut, were by the flames 
Encircled and enwrapped ; the tarred sides 
They lick’d with their long tongues as serpents do 
Their victims, ere they glut their appetites 
And gorge themselves with food ; then, swallowing all 
In their o’erstrete’ gullets ; so they fed 
The greedy maws of fire’s hundred li 
A dread prolific hydra, that doth make 
A thousand monster heads to rear their crests 
E’en from a single body.” 


Lyra Rudis. By Frank Browne. 
mans. 





London: Long- 
Nottingham: Dearden. 
THe merits: of these poems are hardly sufficient to 


Justify publication,’ Théy are mostly addressed to 
friends and relatives, within which sphere they might 
have been agreeably: retained. But a brief notice 
will show that they want the polish and refinement 
which, alone, can,bear the scrutiny of the stranger 
and critic, and entitle a, writer to take his place on 
the bi-forked mount... The first poem, entitled, “ Re- 
gulus the Roman,” ‘(a ‘mention of whom, a note 
ludicrously tells ws, will ‘be found in’ most Roman 
istories,) opens thus :— 





No Cesar now doth track thy Tiber’s flood, 
To gild his laurels in his empire’s blood; 
No Augurs, now, prophetic itsinspire, 
No gentle Virgins trim the vestal fire. 
No sages, now, with hoary heads adore 
The lordly mistress of the world of yore; 
No Cato’s hand can mould the Senate’s laws, 
Or utter thundcrs in his country’s cause ; ‘ 
No massive columns meet the wond'ring sight, 
No haughty Rostrum decks thy mountain height ! 
Dim are the rays that once in sapphire shone ~ 
Around the summit of thy Emp’ror's throne. 

“ Time o’er thy domes hath past his crumbling rust.” 


The italics mark only blemishes, which will strike 
every poetical reader; and we need not point out 
poor words or inapplicable epithets; nor ask what 
the foaming main had to do with the couplet where 
it is placed; how blood can gild laurels; how now 
and of yore clash; how Cato’s hand can utter 
thunders ; how Time's rust has past over stone and 
marble? To say the least, these are proof of the 
want of art, and force us unwillingly to reject Mr. 
Browne's claim to the bays. We will just add another 
example of the misuse of phrases. It is stated of a 
youth who had retired from the busy world :— 

“The why and wherefore never was unfurl'd, 
Or if it was—is now in dark oblivion hurl’d.” 
And, lastly, here are a few lines, called “ The For- 
saken,” and addressed to a young lady-cousin :— 
“ Tho’ sad my tale, I'll tell it thee, 
Perchance, I may find sympathy,— 
Perchance, thou too hast felt despair, 
And known how hard it is to bear,— 
Perchance, thou too hast seen the one 
Thy heart did fondly dote upon,— 
Perchance, thou Aast a treasured flower 
To love and cherish hour to hour. 
If so—I would not cast a thorn, 
I would not make thy heart ferlorn, 
I would not throw the deadly blight 
To turn thy sunshine into night; 
No, no! I would not strike the blow 
To lay thy hopes and visions low.” 5 

The suppositions as to the fair lady’s possible case, 
and the abstinence from the thorn and blight inflic- 
tions, are curious specimens of what the desire to 
write poetry may inspire. 


The Sun-Dial of Armoy; a Poem in Latin and English. 
By Richard, Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and 
Dromore. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tuts classic and poetic effusion from a mitred head 

displays also the feelings of a holy heart. The title 

of Dromore is hereditarily allied to welcome verse. 

A few passages will show the musicalness of the 

Latin, and the freedom (certainly) of the translation, 

as the beauty and piety of the thoughts :— 

** Solis adventu, fugiunt tenebre,’ 
Admonet Gnomon: meliora vates 
Admonet, si quis monitis patentem 
Prebeat aurem. 
“ Solis adventu fugiunt tenebre ;’ 
Solis occasu redit umbra terris: 
O Dies adsit, sine fine, quem nox 
Nulla sequetur. 
“« Night flies before the orient morning,’ 
So speak the dial’s accents clear : 
So better speaks the prophet’s warning 
To ears that hear. 
“* Night flies before the sun ascending ;’ 
The sun goes down, the shadow spreads ; 
O come the day which, never ending, 
No night succeeds !” 

And the closing prayer :— 

“ Vos meum semper, precor, oceupetis 
Spiritum ; nec pigritie vacantem, 
Strenué nec, qu noceant, profana aut 

Prava sequentem. 
** Prompt ye my spirit, lest the slumber 
Of reckless sloth its pow’rs enchain ; 
Or worldly lusts its course encumber, 
Or thoughts profane.” 

The poems, we sbould mention, are suggested by 
the death of the author's wife, and have been here 
reprinted, with additions, from the Trish Ecclesiastical 
Journal. The lament is very pure, natural, and 
touching :-— 

Te quidem pax emeritam recepit 
Sorte tranquilla ; nova me figura 
Occupat rerum, sine te relictum, 

amata} ' 





“Te (mel cordis quonial 1H Fecesst, 
Ora dilectz videor videre, 

Quaum tui rursus placida quiete 
Surgit imago ;) 

“ Te piam, mitem, ingenuam, benignam, 
Multa quam czlo dabat egritudo: 
Debilem me, eheu ! sed adhuc volentem 

Qua vocat ire ; 


“Tre per cursum mihi constitutum, 
Semita nunc per loca duriora,- 
Nunc tamen ducta per ameooniora um- 

bracula vite. 
“ Yes, holy peace hath thee received, 
Thy goal attain’d, thy warfare done ; 
Me wait new tasks, of thee bereaved, 
Beloved one! 


“ Thee (for amid my heart’s fond yearning, 
I see thee to my fancy brought, 
As once thou wast, ev’n now returning, 
In silent thought) : 
“Thee pious, meek, kind, unaspiring, 
Submiss to bear God’s chastening will ; 
Me weak, alas! but aye desiring 
To follow still ; 
“ To follow still, as He shall call me, 
Obedient through life's varied scene, 
Such harder tasks as may befall me, 
Or paths serene.” 


The character of the deceased is beautifully and 
affecticnately drawn, and the portrait is that of a 
most virtuous and excellent woman in every relation 
of life—a model to her sex. 


The Five Worlds of Enjoyment. By S. Revell. 
Sudbury: Fulcher. London: Nisbet. and Co. ; 
Longmans. 

Tne profits of this little volume (if any?) are de- 

stined for a destitute parish in Ireland. Alas! we 

fear it will be little effectual (hardly anything that 
can be devised is) for the relief of distress there. 

One stanza of a new version of the “ National 

Anthem” may serve as a specimen :— 


“ Saviour ! whose gracious choice, 
Once amidst marriage joys 
Deignedst to share : 
Smile on the sacred yow, 
Made in thy presence now ; 
Where at Thine altar bow, 
A Royal Pair.” 


Zayda, a Tale ; and other Poems. By T.S. Traill, Esq. 
Pickering. 
By no means destitute of talent; but, composed on 
the model of Byron, falls sliort of the merit requisite 
to recommend a successful imitation. We copy one 
of the lightest morsels, as we do not discover higher 
attractions in the graver efforts :— 
“ MICROCOSMOS, 
“Tis rightly styled a ‘ World of Woe’ 
Where grief so many hearts sets aching : 
And yet philosophy would show 
Our ills are much of our own making. 
“ How strange a paradox is man! 
A chaos sprung from out creation, 
He hobbles on howe’er he can, 
A zigzag and an oscillation. 


“ And fate upsets, with chances scurvy, 
The Microcosmos topsy-turvy ; 
That like the Aurora Borealis 
We know not where the head or ta'l is.” 


The Orphan’s Trial; a Tale in Blank Verse. 
Pickering. 
A tove story, of which the following lines are a fair 
specimen :— 

“Her homeward steps were slow and heavy, she 
Had need of time to soothe her o’erfraught heart. 
Her grief for Rose, her sympathy for Henry, 

Her own deep desolation overwhelmed her. 

She deemed the world a sad and dreary place, 
Where hope might not abide, and love was wasted. 
She almost wished that she might die with Rose. 
She.did not weep: only a deep-drawn sigh 

At intervals burst from her troubled bosom. 

At length a voice broke the sad train of thought. 
She started,— Arthur. Mervyn was beside her. 
Gaily he spoke. But,gaziny in her face 

He saw its look of woe, and his heart smote him 
For speaking lightly to the sorrow- stricken. 
Gently, in touching accents of compassion, 

His deep voice musical with sweetest pity, 

He whispered words,of comfort. On her heart 
They fell, and softened it.” 


We can hardly. tell what sort of versification this 
is; but it appeave, among the candidates fur our poetic 
Cento, P 
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LEIGH HUNT'S TOWN. 


The Town; its Memorable Characters and Events. 
By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 


THIRTEEN years (an age in our ephemeral day) has 
elapsed since Mr. Hunt published the “ principal 
portion” of these papers in monthly parts; and we 
rejoice to see them now collected together, and added 
to what may truly be called the polite literature of 
the times. ‘lhe good old Wine and Walnuts of 
the Literary Gazette furnished a model for produc- 
tions of the class; and few persons, from excursive 
reading and a lively fancy, were better prepared to 
follow successfully in a similar course than our 
esteemed and popular contemporary. He has skirred 
London, through street and alley, and reproduced 
characters and pictures of many a long past year; 
and illustrated them so vividly from writers in. prose 
and verse, and arranged them so pleasantly altogether, 
that the reader is led from scene to scene with a taste 
everywhere of new enjoyments. In matters connected 
with the drama the work is particularly rich; and it is 
not weighed down with antiquarian niceties upon 
points not worth a pin’s fee. 

Still, the publication is of a nature which does not 
admit of quotation; and we therefore simply sub- 
join one extract as a compliment to the author. It 
offers a sort of anticipatory shadow before of the 
coming sauitary movement now stirring so actively 
about: 

“St. James’s Park is associated in contemporary 
minds with nothing but amusing recollections of 
bands of music, marching soldiers, maid-servants and 
children, drinkings of ‘‘ milk from the cow,” the hoop 
petticoats of the court-days of George the Third, and 
fading images of passages in novels, or of shabby- 
genteel debtors sitting lounging on the benches. A 
little further back in point of tiie we see a novelist 
himself, Richardson, walking in it, with other inva- 
lids, for his health ; then Swift crossing it from Suf 
folk Street in his way to Chelsea, or thinking of the 
Spectator and Rosamond’s Pond; then the gallants 
of the time of Charles the Second, with Charles him- 
self feeding his ducks and playing at mall; then his 
unhappy father led through it from St. James’s Palace 
on his way to the scaffold at Whitehall ; and then the 
chivalresque sports of the Tudors in the famous tilt- 
yard, which occupied the site of the Horse Guards. 
To all these points we shall return for the purpose of 
entering into a few particulars; but as geographers 
begin their accounts of a place with the soil, we shall 
first make a few remarks of a like nature. 

«The site of this park, which must always have been 
low and wet, is said in the days before the Conquest 
to have been aswamp. Yet so little understood, not 
only at that time but at any time till within these few 
years, where those vitalest arts of life which have 
been disclosed to us by the Southwood Smiths and 
others, that the good citizens of London in those days 
built a hospital upon it for lepers (by way of purifying 
their skins), and people of rank and fashion have been 
clustering about it more and more ever since, espe- 
cially of late years. ‘If a merry meeting is to be 
wished,’ says the man in Shakspeare, ‘ may God pro- 
hibit it.’ If our health is to be injured while in town 
by luxury and late nights, say the men of state and 
Parliament, let us all go and make it worse in the 
bad air of Belgravia. Nay, let us sit with our feet in 
the water, while in Parliament itself, and then let us 
aggravate our agues in Pimlico and the park.— There 
is no use in mincing the matter, even though the pro- 
perty of a great lord be doubled by the mistake. The 
fashionable world should have stuck to Marylebone 
and the good old dry parts of the metropolis, or gone 
up hill to Kensington gravel-pits, or into any.other 
wholesome quarter of the town or suburbs, rather 
than have descended to the water side, and built in 
the mush of Pimlico. Building and house-warming 
doubtless make a difference; and wealth has the 
usual advantages compared with poverty: but the 
malaria is not done away. <A professional authority 
on the subject gave the warning five and twenty years 
ago in the Edinburgh Review ; but what are warn- 
ings to house-building and fashion? ‘It is not sus- 





pected,’ he says, (vol xxxvi. p. 341,) ‘that St. James’s 
Park is a perpetual source of malaria, producing fre- 
quent intermittents, autumnal dysenteries, and various 
derangements of health, in all the inhabitants who 
are subject to its influence. The cause being unsus- 
pected, the evil is endured, and no further inquiries 
are made.’ The malaria (he tells us in another pas- 
sage of the same article) ‘spreads even to Bridge 
Street and Whitehall. Nay, in making use of the 
most delicat i ter (if we may coin such a 
word) that we ever possessed, an officer who had suf- 
fered at Walcheren, we have found it reaching up to 
St. James’s Street even to Bruton Street, although 
the rise of ground is here considerable, and the whole 
space from the nearest water is crowded with houses.’ 
This statement, corroborated as it is by the obvious 
nature of the soil and air in the park, where the peo- 
ple to any eye coming from higher ground seem 
walking about only in a thinner kind of water,—a 
perpetual haze and mugginess,—ought to settle the 
question respecting the doom of Buckingham Palace. 
Her majesty, whose life and comfort are precious 
to her subjects, should have her town residence in 
quite another sort of place. Almost everything in- 
deed, artificial as well as natural, conspires to render 
the spot unwholesome. See what the royal lungs re- 
ceive on all sides of the present abode whichever way 
the windows are opened. In front of it is the steam 
of the mushy ground and the canal; on the left 
comes draining down the wet of Constitution Hill; 
and on the right and at the back are the vapours of 
the river and the pestilential smokes of the manufac- 
tories. What an air in which to set forth the colours 
of the royal flag and refresh the anxieties of the 
owner! We never look down on the flag from Pic- 
cadilly, but we long to see it announcing the royal 
presence on higher ground and in a healthy breeze. 
“The Leper Hospital, being the ancientest known 
domicile in the spot before us, stood on the site of 
the present St. James’s Palace; so that where state 
and fashion have congregated, and blooming beauties 
come laughing through the trees, was once heard the 
dismal sound of the ‘ cup and clapper, which solicited 
charity for the most revolting of diseases. The spot 
was probably selected for the hospital, not only as 
being at the greatest convenient distance from the 
habitations of the good citizens its founders (lepers 
being always put as far as possible out of the way), 
but because it suggested itself to the imagination as 
possessed of an analogous dreariness and squalidity. 
Unfavourable circumstances in those days were only 
thought fit for one another, not for the superinduction 
of favourable ones. The lunatic was to be exaspe- 
rated by whips and dark-keeping, and the leper thrust 
into the ditch, -The world had not yet found out that 
light, cleanliness, and consolation were good for all. 
Imagine this ‘lake of the dismal swamp,’ now St. 
James’s Park, with not another bouse nearer to it 
than the walls at Ludgate, presenting to the timid 
eyes of the Sunday pedestrian its lonely spital, which 
at once attracted his charity and repelled his presence 
(for leprosy was thought infectious), the wind sigh- 
ing through the trees, and the rain mingling with the 
pestilential-looking mud.” 
The volumes are adorned with many neat woodcuts. 











SERIALS AND HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. 
THERE is a most perplexing Jot of frothy publications, 
the droll or would-be droll, and jests that “savour but 
of shallow wit,” which we presume are brought forth 
by the approach of holiday times, and which, though 
so light, almost overwhelm us. Some, of course, 
are better and some worse, like Bessie’s haggis ; but 
as they are signs and types of the passing day, and 
not likely to be remembered beyond it (which is not 
their aim), we must give our readers some notion of 
this national literature, much of it begotten of 
Punch and Toby, some of Charles Dickens, some of 
Thackeray, some of Joe Miller, much of George 
Cruikshank, and more of the unknown origin and 
descent of the equally unknown, Like the Spanish 
beggar-boy, we “ takes ’em as they comes.” 





Comic Sketches, a sixpenny work, by Albert Smith 
(Bentley), are amusing accounts of pantomime and 
Greenwich fair as presented to youthful frequenters, 
and of masquerade at Vauxhall, and other sights at 
which elder folks try for entertainment. The little 
book is ornamented with suitable woodcuts, and may 
fairly, cut away editions like others from the railroad 
stations. 

A Claret-Cup, by James Hannay (Darlings), con- 
tains reminiscences of Percival Plug, R.N., and is 
picture of sea or man-of-war life, at Malta and 
Greece, &c., to which his satirical remarks are made 
applicable. Portraits of various grades in the ser- 
vice, for the Painted Hall, Greenwich, are smartly 
executed, and rather the best portion of the per- 
formance. 

London on the Thames, by A. B. Reach, is ob- 
viously a set in the first place at the steamboat 
reading of finer weather than the present season. It 
belongs to the facetious order, and is full of neat 
characteristic pictures. 

Rising in the World, by T. 8S. Arthur (Hodson). 
A story of two friends, who, like Hogarth’s appren- 
tices, take the one the path of virtue and the other 
the path of folly in their course of life, with the 
usual moral consequences of the straightforward and 
deflective lines. It is full of incident, and well told. 
A good lesson—the scene, America. 

Model Women, by Horace Mayhew (Bogue), is 
on a plan similar to the Model Men, and other 
models, and partakes of the author's well-known 
cleverness and facility for observing and painting the 
features of humble and middle-rank life. There is a 
good deal of truth and nature, and a little of carica- 
ture to season the dish, which is palatable enough 
of its kind, 

We do not know that we have cause to complain 
of the publications of this sort: the evil is, that there 
are so many of them. They make a garden full of 
weeds, and the true sweet-smelling and refreshing 
flowers of literature, and the useful plants, are choked 
by them. 








Parochial Sermons preached at Lee, Kent. By 
William Francis Sims, M.A., Curate of Lee, &e. 
Longmans. 

A voLuME of evangelical sermons, edifying, doubtiess, 

to the congregation to whom they were addressed, 

but containing nothing, either in idea or expression, 
rendering their publication a matter of interest to our 


readers. As, however, among the numerous volumes 
of sermons which yearly issue from the press are to 
be found many much less deserving perusal than the 
one before us, we cannot blame Mr. Sims for bring- 
ing his light forth from under the bushel, and placing 
it in the candlestick of publicity. 

The Romaunt Version of the Gospel according to St. 
John, from MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris. By Dr. W. 8. 
Gilly, Canon of Durham, &c. Murray. 

Tuts is a volume in unison with, and worthy of, the 
past Christian pursuits of Dr. Gilly. The Paris 
MS., and, indeed, all that are given in fac-simile, are 
in beautiful styles of caligraphy, though the author 
affirms the first-mentioned to be the earliest complete 
version of the New Testament in a vernacular tongue 
of the dark and middle ages. The history of the MSS., 
as well as it can be traced, is curious, and the philo- 
logical matters brought into notice are not less inter- 
esting. The Paris version is of Provengal character ; 
that of Dublin near the Italian. The summary of 
other early translations, with Dr. Gilly’s observations 
upon them, is a scholarly perfor , and altogether 
we can truly speak of the volume, with its descrip- 
tions, illustrations, and intelligence, as one which 
must be very interesting to classic and Christian 
readers. 

A Litany and Prayers, éc., in dread of the ap- 
proach of cholera, (Jackson,) by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower, may be well meant, but cannot be approved 
by us. Should that pestilence come amongst us, 
prayers from the heart will be the best that can be 
offered to the throne of grace. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue following acceptable news confirms all that we 
have anticipated, from preceding accounts, of the 
free passage of the expedition across to Lancaster 
Sound. (See Literary Gazette, October 14th and 
November 4th.) 


“Hull, Nov, 10. 

“ Her Majesty's ships Investigator and Enterprise 
cleared the main pack in Melville’s Bay on the 20th 
of August, and after examining Pond’s Bay on the 
93rd, passed on to the northward in search of the 
expedition under Captain Sir John Franklin. 

“The cask which contains this paper was thrown 
from her Majesty’s ship Investigator on the 28th of 
August, 1848, in lat. 73 50 N., and long. 78 6-30 W. 
All well. Enterprise in company. Whoever may 
find this paper is requested to forward it to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, London, with a note of 
the date, latitude, and longitude in which it was 
found. “ Epwarp Brirp, Captain.” 

The Nautical Standard states that there are yet 
two whalers to return—viz., the Resolution and 
Traveller. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


Under this title we stated in February last that M. 
Edmund Becquerel had announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in preparing a surface of chloride of silver, 
which received coloured impressions of the spectrum, 
red for red, yellow for yellow, &c.; but that he had 
“not yet discovered the means to fix the colours.” 
We have now to record his confession of failure in this 
latter respect, and our conviction that neither he nor 
any one will ever succeed in producing a coloured 
photograph, that is, a representation of the true 
colours of the original—a photocromatic image. But 
toaid the sanguine we relate the experience of M. 
Edmund Beequerel. He observed the first effects of 
colouring on a silver plate that had been exposed for 
a few seconds to the rising of chlorine from a satu- 
rated solution of eau chlorée, at a temperature of 10°. 
He subsequently obtained analogous effects on a 
silver plate that had been immersed in chlorides 
(bichlorides of copper, of iron, &c.,) or of hypochlo- 
rites (of soda, or lime) ; but the best results were ob- 
tained by placing the plate as the positive pole of a 
voltaic pile in water, acidulated with chlorohydric 
acid, then obtaining the chlorine in a nascent state. 
The naiveté of the following is peculiar. “ It appears 
then established that it is possible chemically to pre- 
pare a surface that will take the colours of the light 
which impinges upon it, becoming red under the in- 
fluence of the red rays, blue under that of the blue, 
&e-,and even white under the action of white light.” 
Not only the simple colours of the spectrum are pro- 
duced upon this remarkable substance, but also the 
compound colours. Hence it results that light im- 
presses its own colours on this substance, and that 
it may serve as a ground upon which the images of 
the camera may be painted in all their shades. But 
(“omnivorous but, the Moloch of detraction,”) if it 
can be said that the question of painting with light 
is resolved scientifically, it is not so artistically, for 
the images produced in obscurity cannot be pre- 
seryed ; by exposing them anew to light they con- 
tinue to be acted upon, and take an uniform tint. M. 
F. Beequerel has tried all the re-agents to fix the 
images, but his endeavours have hitherto been un- 
successful: the moment the substance was altered, 
the colours disappeared. And so it will, we think, 
ever be. However temporally a substance may be mo- 
dified, so as to represent to anxious hope a photo- 
taphie solar spéctrum, an uniform substance will ever 
reflect its own colour. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY 
Tae proceedings of this body for 1847-8, just pub- 
lished, (vol. IV. part 1,) are very honourable to it. 
They, hardly touch a subject which they do not 
adorn ; and they treat of subjects upon which the 
highest human intellect is tobe employed. Sir W. 





Hamilton's papers on Quaternions &ec. are most pro- 
found ; Dr. Hincks and others on Cuneiform writing 
and Assyrian inscriptions are deeply learned, and 
calculated to elucidate the difficulties of these ancient 
records; a biography and sketch of the noble mathe- 
matical labours of the late Professor Mac Cullagh is 
extremely interesting; but our attention has been 
principally riveted to the report of Dr. Robinson, on 
the present condition of Lord Rosse’s famous tele- 
scope, and of the observations he had made with it, 
during a recent visit to Parsonstown (a proper name 
of a place whence to obtain a view of the heavens!) 
As only small piece-meal notices of the operations 
with this immense instrument have, as far as we are 
aware, reached England, we take the opportunity to 
give the results of the learned doctor’s discourse, 
(without encumbering ourselves with the history of 
improvements in the machinery,) under the head of 

Astronomy.—“ Dr. Robinson regrets that he had 
very few opportunities, while at Parsonstown, of 
using the telescope, in consequence of the unfa- 
vourable weather, and of the circumstances which 
have been stated. Most of them, too, occurred 
while the speculum was imperfect; yet some facts 
which he observed may be worth the notice of the 
Academy. 

““In the moon may be mentioned that the wide 
surface at the bottom of the Crater Albategnius is all 
strewed with minute blocks, not visible in the three 
feet with 500. The exterior of the mountain Aris- 
tillus is all hatched as it were with deep gullies 
radiating towards its centre; and he was able to 
confirm his former observations, that the bright 
streaks which radiate from some craters (Kepler in 
this case) are not raised above the surface. 

‘“‘ Jupiter was several times seen. The dark brown 
belts presented, on February 20, a remarkable appear- 
ance ; they were full of faint strie running nearly 
parallel to them, and seemingly belonging to the 
brighter zones on each side. The colour of the belts 
is deepest at the centre, and gradually dies away 
towards the edge. This he regards as evidence that 
they are seen through an atmosphere of considerable 
depth and imperfect transparency. From this, too, 
and from the fact that the polar regions present a 
similar though less intense sbade, it is evident that 
the darker parts are the body of the planet, and the 
brighter its clouds. 

“ Several nebule, in addition to those which were 
mentioned in Dr. Robinson’s former communication, 
were examined. Of these, Nos. 505, 540, 668, and 
988 of Herschel’s catalogue are mere globular 
clusters: 65 and 66 Messier are of the other class, 
which he considers to be central clusters, surrounded 
by dises of smaller stars seen obliquely. The first, 
however, is less elliptic than in Herschel’s fig. 53. 
1 Messier was examined, but little addition can be 
made to Lord Rosse’s description of its appearance in 
the three feet, except that the ‘ nebulosity’ is all re- 
solved, and ‘the resolvable filaments’ consist of 
pretty large stars. There is, however, in the body 
of the cluster one so much larger than the rest, that 
it can hardly belong to their system. 

“The great nebula of Orion was completely re- 
solved in those places which presented the mottled 
appearance, even in indifferent nights, and while the 
speculum was imperfect. On February 20, after it 
was in good order; a power of 470 showed the stars 
quite distinct there on a resolvable ground ; and this 
clearly separated into smaller stars with 830, which 
the instrument bore with complete distinctness. This 
diffusion of so many knots of stars through a vast 
stratum of others much more minute is a most won- 
derful sight; and while looking at it he could not 
help speculating on the aspect which the heavens 
would present to an observer there. Yet, possibly, 
the Milky Way, if viewed from without, in the direc- 
tion of Taurus, would exhibit something similar. 
The Magellanic Clouds, as described by Sir J. 
Herschel, are evidently analogous systems. On the 
same evening an eighth star was found in the tra- 
pezium, a seventh having been discovered on the 
10th ; the first near Herschel’s a, and in the opposite 
direction from the sixth one detected by Sir James 


South’s large achromatic, and more distant; the 
second near £. It is worth mentioning, as illustrative 
of the effect of previous knowledge on vision, that 
having ascertained the parts where the stars were 
most distinct, he was able to see them in the three 
feet with certainty ; though in former years he had 
repeatedly scrutinized it for this very purpose in 
vain.* 

“ Two remarkable exceptions to'the general plan 
of nebular systems are afforded by 64 Messier, and 
h 464. In general the centre is occupied by a cluster 
of comparatively large stars, round which the others 
are grouped. But in the first of these (Herschel’s 
fig. 27) there is a central vacancy looking absolutely 
black by contrast with the surrounding mass of stars. 
At its south and preceding edge are disposed, rather 
irregularly, a knot of about 100 larger stars, of which 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that they had once 
JSormed the usual globular cluster in the vacancy, and 
had been in some way displaced from it. The second 
is a fine planetary nebula in the splendid cluster 
46 Messier. The stars of the latter are large and 
very brilliant, so that probably it is not very remote ; 
but the other is a round disc, entirely composed of 
minute blue stars, without any condensation in the 
middle; and the singularity is, that it is not en- 
croached on by the stars of 46 Messier. One very 
large one is near its edge; but evidently it would 
not be possible to describe a circle of equal diameter 
in any other part without including several. Are we 
to suppose that this is a case of mere optical con- 
nexion ? The probability is very small, of a cluster 
such as 46 Messier (which is not common) and 
a large planetary nebula (which is very rare) coin- 
ciding ; and if we combine with this the probability 
of a round cavity through one being exactly the size 
of, and in a line with the other, that probability will 
be evanescent. It seems, therefore, necessary to 
conclude, that both are parts of the same system, and 
possibly more examples of the kind may be found. 

“Two other clusters, 37 and 50 of Messier, be- 
sides their own marvellous beauty, interested Dr, 
Robinson on another ground; they are in the Milky 
Way, and therefore are seen on its stars, and at a 
place where its depth is nearly a maximum. Now, 
these stars were all of notable size and brightness, 
so that the telescope evidently penetrated far beyond 
their enter or limit. This seems to require a change 
in some of the reasonings in Struve’s admirable 
Etudes d’Astronomie Stellaire. The author, among 
other curious matter, by applying the theory of pro- 
babilities to the numbers of stars of each magnitude 
in Argelander’s Catalogue, and Sir W. Herschel’s 
Star gauges, and by assuming that all stars are nearly 
equal, and that the Milky Way is unfathomable by 
telescopes in its greatest extension, finds this result, 
that the distance of the sixth magnitude is about 
seven times that of the first, and that the smallest 
stars visible in the eighteen-inch reflector of Herschel 
are 254 times as remote as the sixth magnitude. But 
this telescope should show stars at three times that 
distance, and hence he infers that the ‘ heavenly 
space’ is not perfectly transparent. It appears to Dr. 
Robinson that the last of these assumptions is incon- 
sistent with the above-mentioned observation; and 
that the other is equally at variance with the arrange- 
ment so often referred to, in which the central stars 
are much larger than the exterior. It may also be 
added, that the penetrating power of a telescope does 
not depend on its light alone, for every one knows 
that a high magnifying power shows small stars, 
which are invisible in the same telescope with a 





* “A recent notice mentions that Mr. Bond, of Harvard 
University, in the United States, has resolved parts of this 
nebula with a Munich achromatic similar to that of Pulkova. 
The climate and lower latitude would assist him in some 
degree ; but Dr. Robinson thinks his success must be in a 
great measure due to that precise knowledge of the pheno- 
menon, and of the points where it might be looked for, 
which is afforded by Dr. Nichol’s work. He perceived the 
fifth and sixth stars of the trapezium, but saw nothing of 
the new pair. It must be remembered that, however sharply 
an achromatic may define objects whose light is intense, its 
illuminating power is far inferior to that of a large reflector. 





An object-glass of sixteen inches has not as much light as a 
Newtonian of twenty-one,” 
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lower one: The.‘ sweeping power’;was only 157; and 


though it was the best for finding ebulte) "it was 
much too low to give the utmost range of vision. 

* But far- the most singular objects which. he, has 
seen are the nebule which exlibit ‘a’ spiral ‘arrange- 
ment. He re-examined 51 Messier, Herschiel's fig. 
25,.im which Lord Rosse: had. first seen it, and fully 
verified it: he could not, however, satisfy himself 

‘it was to be traced-in--the three feet. -On- the 
night of March .Pr© (the. only:fine one, by the way, 
which occurred during, jiis stay) ,he found several 
others, of which, however, it is difficult to give an 
idea without drawings. In 99 Messier the centre is 
a globular cluster, surrounded by spirals, in the 
brighter parts of which stars are seen with 470: 
these have the same direction as in Messier 51, 
namely, from east, to west, in receding from the 
centre. But these are combined with traces of 
another system in a reverse direction. h 604 is also 
spiral, but without any other peculiarity. 97 Messier 
is a strange object.. With the finding eye-piece it 
looks like a,figure of 8 with a star at the intersection, 
bnt with 470 it,is spiral with two centres. The prin- 
cipal one still looks like a star, but with 830 gives a 
suspicion that itis a very small cluster.* The spirals 
related to this have the same direction as the former ; 
but the other centre, which also looks like a minute 
star, has a smaller set in the opposite direction. 
Lastly, h 731, his fig. 43, in which the stars seem 
larger than the preceding, but in, which no central 
cluster was obseryed, has curved dark bands across 
it, looking so like the section of a turbinated shell as 
to.induce a suspicion that this has a similar arrange- 
ment, but is seen edgewise. 

“On the dynamical condition of such systems it 
would at present be idle fo speculate; it must evi- 
dently be. much more complicated than that of the 
ordinary globular clusters, which themselves are in- 
tricate enough,. Their resemblance to bodies fleating 
on a.whirlpool.is, of course, likely to set imagination 
at work, though the conditions of such a state are 
impossible there. A stil] more tempting hypothesis 
might rise from considering orbital motion in a resist- 
ing medium; but all such guesses are but blind. 
He believes it is Lord, Rosse’s’ purpose to make 
drawings of all these, bused on rigorous measurement, 
which may, serve as evidence of change hereafter, 
should such occur to any perceivable extent during 
the ages that are yet to come. The instrument will 
henceforward be regularly employed by an assistant, 
whom Dr. Robinson has trained for the task, and on 
whose zeal and steadiness he can rely; and as it 
cannot be turned to the sky without revealing some- 
thing wonderful, and glorious, lie is certain that it 
will yield an unfailing treasure fo science, that it will 
realise the high hopes of its generous master, and be 
one of the proudest distinctions of his country.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAmBBIDGE, Nov. 8.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred: 


Master of Aris (by Royal Mandate.)—H. Woodrow, Caius. 

Bachelor of Divinity.—G. Williams, King’s. 

Masters of Arts.—P.. Anderson, Corpus Christi; J. Hut- 
chinson, St. John’s ; J. H. Laing, M: lene, 

FS pg nayyd tn the Civil Law.—T. €. Williams, Catharine 

A new annuul prize has been founded on a subscription, 
amounting to about 1920/., three per cent. consols, by 
members of the Civil Service in India, who had been 
stadents at Haileybury, under M. Le Bas, in honour of 
whom it is to he dalled, the Le Bas Prixe, It is tobe for the 
best essay on the subject of Gene¢ral Literature ; the success- 
ful candidate to be awarded the annual interest, and to 
publish the essay at his own expense. 

The subject.of the Norrisian Prize for the present year, 
is “ The internal evidence afforded by the historical books 
of the Old Testament, that the several writers of them were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.” , 
j Oxrorp, ‘Nov. 9+ The following degrees were \con- 

Master of Arts.--Rey. A. F. Stopford, Fellow of All Souls; 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. 8. Baw grand ‘coiiipounder, 





* “ The next power. is 1550, feat. ite janpossible, to use 
it effectually without a clock mevement. This is also. the 


ease with which, are particularly effective, on 
such objects.” doint e’isenoitous $ 











+ B. ¥ ,, University; W.Norman, St, Edmund 
ate HLS. Piet, Brasenose; W. iH. Davies, H.R. 
Hiighids; ‘New Inn Hall; J. Goss, Sti Mary Halls H. M. 
Mapleton; E. Thornton, H. A. Taylor, J. T. Gellibrand, St. 
John's; R. Cattley, W. Field; J.Escreet, Worcester; G. L. 
Beckwith, AJl Souls; H. Swabey, Scholar of Pembroke ; D. 
Thomas, Scholar, C. Tudor, J. Bowman, Jesus; Hon. A. 
Byron, Merton. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
THE first meeting for the session took place on the 
4th instant; the director of the society, Professor 
H. H. Wilson, in the chair. A large number of books 
were presented to the library, among which were two 
valuable Persian MSS., from Sir Claude Wade. After 
the usual preliminary business, Professor Wilson 
commenced the reading ofa paper by himself, on the 
rock inscriptions of Asoka, which are found in various 
localities from the Bay of Bengal, to Kapur de Ghiri, 
beyond the Indus. These rock inscriptions, which 
date more than twenty centuries ago, are very nearly 


identical in their tenour, though with some observable’ 


differences of dialect, and some few changes depen- 
dent on their local position. A translation was made 
by the late James Prinsep, and published in the Ben- 
gal Journal several years ago ; but a good deal of un- 
certainty pervaded the translation, arising, in part, 
from his being imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage; which even yet is not sufficiently investi- 
gated ; and in part from the incomplete state of the 
inscriptions themselves, as well as the incorrect copies 
he had to translate from. The latter defect is now 
very much diminished, if not wholly removed; and 
by the united labours of Mr. Westergoord, Dr. J. 
Wilson, and Captain Jacob, it may be said we have 
now a complete copy of one of these inscriptions at 
least, that of Girnar. The former defect has been 
lessened by the discovery that the inscription of Ka- 
pur di Ghiri, though in a totally different character, 
was mainly the same with that of Girnar, and that it 
contained parts which had been defaced, or broken 
away in the latter. This discovery was made by Mr. 
Norris, who had succeeded in transcribing the whole 
inscription from several imperfect impressions on 
calico, made in 1838 by Mr. Masson, who had kindly 
placed them at his disposal—the transcript of this in- 
scription is but imperfect ; but enough has been done 
to show what itis. The character is that which is 
known by the name of the Bactrian Pali. It reads 
from right to left, unlike all the other inscriptions of 
ancient India; and is obviously allied, both in the 
form of the letters, the omission of medial vowels, and 
the direction of the character, to the Hebrew alphabet. 

This discovery, and the correction of the copy of 
the Girnar inscription, had induced the director of the 
society to examine carefully the inscriptions, and to 
attempt a new translation. The director said that the 
language was neither Sanscrit, nor any exactly known 
dialect of Praarit ; and that the translation would con- 
sequently be, in parts, conjectural ; but the main ob- 
ject of the edict was sufficiently clear. We defer any 
account of the*tenour of the inscription until the read- 
ing shall be concluded. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
November 14th.—Dr. John Lee in the chair. R. 
Marsden, Esq., and the Rev. Henry W. Tibbs, were 
elected members, Mr. Alexander presented to the 
Society a map of Egypt, founded on that of Mr. 
Sharpe, projected upon a very large scale. Dr. Beke 
presented a pamphlet, being an “ Essay on the Sources 
of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon.” Dr. 
Grotefend, of Hanover, an account of an inscription 
in cuneiform characters on an earthern vase, through 
Dr. Lee; and the latter gentleman also presented a 
copy of “ An inaugural address delivered by the Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Oxford, before the Architec- 
tural and, Archeelogical Society for the county of 
Buckingham.” The Secretary read the first part of a 
Memoir, geographical and historical, on the Province 
of Cilicia, by Mr. W. Burckhardt Barker, sometime 
consul at Tarsus, with notes by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, 
The reading of this paper was followed by a discus. 
sion, in which Dr, Lee, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Wright, Mr, 


Bonomi, Mr, David Roberts, Mr, Loaden, Mr, Alex: 





ander, Mr. Nash, and others took part. It was an- 
nounced from the chair that at the ensuing meeting 
Mr. David Roberts would exhibit his drawings made 
in Egypt; when observations will be offered thereon 
by members of the Society, and travellers in Egypt. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Public Meeting, 10th November.—Mr. Roach Smith 
gave an account of some Roman remains from Ken. 
chester, near Hereford, in the possession of Mr. Rk. 
Johnson, of that city, the most remarkable of which 
were stamps of a Roman oculist, and an extremely 
rare specimen of the Hercut1 Paci¥FERo type of the 
coinage of Carausius, only one example of which 
was previously known (in the cabinet of Lord Albert 
Conyngham), and that had been purloined in its 
transit through the post-office, being no doubt mis- 
taken in the letter for an enclosure of gold or silver, 
Mr. White then read a report to the following effect, 
on behalf of himself and Mr, Baily, respecting the 
alleged desecration of monuments in Westminster 
Abbey :—*“ Having been appointed by the Council to 
investigate the truth of a paragraph in the public 
journals relative to the destruction and removal of 
sundry monuments in Westminster Abbey, we visited 
the church this morning, in company with a member 
of the Association. Great attention was paid to us 
by the conservator of the monuments (Mr. Owen), 
who proceeded with us to each of those mentioned. 
The original stone inscribed ‘OQ rarE BEN Jonson’ 
has been removed now many years, and in its place 
is a small stone with the same inscription. The 
grave-stone of Cowley was remoyed, at the same 
time, a few feet, but not quite off the resting-place of 
the poet. The screen or background of the monu- 
ment of Dryden has been taken away, with the con- 
sent of the representative of the family, and with the 
intention of throwing open the Chapel of St. Benedict, 
The bust and inscription remain entire. “Tlie monn- 
ment of Sir Godfrey Kneller has been removed from 
under the North-western Tower to ® position over 
that of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the South Aisle. 
In our opinion, that part of the building from which 
the monument has been taken is much improved, and 
the monument itself in no way injured. At the same 
time, we made inquiry respecting the alleged removal 
of a monument to Anne of Denmark, and find that 
such a memorial never existed there; and it is an 
error to suppose it has been figured.’ “The chapel 
and monuments to the children ‘of James I. exist as 
represented by Dart. We cannot’ conckide without 
expressing our satisfaction at the ‘way in which the 
monuments generally are présérved, and, when pos- 
sible, detached portions of them ‘feitistated; and, 
from the manner in which our suggestions were re- 
ceived by those having tle care of the Abbey, we 
invite the members of the Asso¢iation to assist the 
authorities in carrying oat their projects of conserva- 
tion.” In the course of some observations which 
followed this gratifying report, it was ‘admitted by 
Mr. White that “portions-of a screen which may 
have resembled a monument in Westminster Abbey, 
did get into a stonemason’s yard in the neighbour- 
hood.” Mr. Lott exhibited a shield carved in wood, 
and bearing upon it a hand; it had been found in 
the official residence of the keeper of the Guildhall, 
during the repairs in August last, between two closets 
on the second floor, behind the wainscot. Mr. White 
remarked that the heraldic charge of this. shield was 
the badge of baronetcy, and that it, had probably been 
placed in the Guildhall by or in compliment to Sir 
Robert Ducie, who was Lord Mayor of London in 
1630. Mr. Price and other gentlemen made obser- 
vations to the same effect, and Mr. Newton remarked 
that Sir Robert Ducie as a baronet used the charge 
upon his shield of the arms of, Ulster. Mr. Crofton 
Croker said that the subject, of this hand was a most 
important one, for antiquaries to, consider and fully 
discuss. It was the arms of Ulster—the badge of 
baronetcy, he admitted; but it had been found stamped 
in the valleys of the Mississippi, nd the hand seemed 
to..be,.on emblem; of power. He then referred to a 
brazen, aud, apm exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries, .and.epgrayed in, the Vetusta Monu- 
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menta, Which Mr. O’Brien (of the Round Towers) 
considered to have been the silver hand used by an 
Irish king or chief. In the appropriation of such 
brazen or silver hands, Mr. Croker entirely agreed 
with the opinion of one of the vice-presidents of the 
Association, Sir William Betham, who considered 
them to be the ancient representatives of the modern 
mace and “ special constable’s staff.” The subject, 
however, Was an open one for antiquarian discussion. 
Mr. Newton replied that the arms of Ulster were a 
red hand upon a white shield, and, as such, were found 
in the decoration of rooms ; adding, that the hand as 
heraldically painted represented the left hand. Mr. 
Crofton Croker agreed wit): all that Mr. Newton had 
stated, and gave the heraldic reason for the hand 
being the left hand, because it was the reverse or 
impression of the red right hand of the O'Neill affixed 
in a bloody moment to a treaty for peace with certain 
English invaders of his territory. -He, however, did 
not desire to see the symbol of the hand discussed as 
au Trish question—it was one in which the anti- 
quaries of all nations must feel a deep interest. 
Several gentlemen followed with observations of 
various kinds, among whom one, whose name we did 
not catch, called attention to the silver seal of King 
O'Neill, of Ulster, from the Strawberry Hill collection, 
which had been in his possession to engrave from 
(as we understood him). Bloody hands, it was ob- 
served, form 2 common decoration upon the skin of 
the North Americans of the present day. Mr. Roach 
Smith stated that a paper from Monsieur De Gerville, 
of Valognes, on the intercourse between Brittany and 
Wales in past times, could not be read, in conse- 
quence of the lengthened discussion which had taken 
place. 
ARGHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tae Archeological Institute commenced its ses- 
sional meetings in London on the 3rd, the Marquis 
of Northampton in the chair. Many new members 
were announced, and also considerable additions to 
the museum and library. Several fine ancient golden 
ornaments were exhibited, and sepulchral urns and 
other memorials of the past from various parts of the 
country. _The continued injurious restorations of 
churches were warmly reprehended by Mr. West- 
macott, and instances given of the prevalence of this 
practice, notwithstanding the exposure and efforts of 
archeologists. .We trust the Institute will address 
itself, as advised by the President, to the prevention 
and remedy of the particular instances brought under 
their notice; such as Quarendon, Bucks, Sunning 
Hill, the Minors, in Staffordshire, &e. His Lordship 
also called attention to the recent discovery of mural 
paintings at.Wells, by Mr. Ferrey; at Caistor, by 
Mr. Blore ; at Little Kimble, Bucks, and at Welling- 
ton, Somersetshire, by Mr. Giles, the last of which 
were described as exceedingly good. Mr. H. Bowyer 
Lane was mentioned as secretary to succeed Mr. 
Hudson Turner, retired in consequence of ill health. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
A very select company of true “ connoisseurs” 
meet daily, since Thursday at Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson’s auction rooms, attracted by the first 
tumismatic s@le of the season 1848-1849, which 
certainly includes some fine and unique specimens 
of Greek coins in gold, silver, and especially in 
copper; as also some excellent Roman, Saxon, 
English, and other coins and medals, the property of 
Mr. M. J. Borrell, whose brother, now at Smyrna, 
has been justly considered one of the most eminent 
humismatists for at least thé last twenty years. 
Among the Greek coins, many of which produced 
rather high prices, we may note the following as 
very curious and interesting :—Suessa, three coins, 
including thus all the known types (in copper) with 
Greek and Latin legends’ of this Campanian city. 
Lot 14, two fire and highly ‘rare medals of Lucania, 
strack by’ the town of Heraclea, probably 400 B.c. 
Lot 18, a coin of Agyriam (now St. Philip of Argiro) 
in Sicily, with Alemena’s’ son, Hercules, performing 
his noted second labout—viz., destroying the Lernean 
hydra of one’ himdred heads, according’ to’ Diodorus 








Siculus ; we consider this highly interesting ‘type 
quite as rare and valuable as the coins of Agyrium, 
having also the legend’ SYPAKODXION,’ so. justly 
esteemed by the late Mr. Millingen. 

The Asiatic medals of the towns of Amassia and 
of Amisus were all unpublished varieties, and we 
have a right to expect seeing some of them, with 
many other of these valuable lots, soon in our 
national collection at the British Museum, as also 
the rare small medallion of Alex. Severus, struck at 
Trebizonde. The Julius Caesar (lot 50) was of 
Nicwa, though printed (by mistake) as having been 
struck at Pergamus. 

Two medallions of Ephesus, in Ionia—alliance 
with Smyrna—alliance with Laodicea, of Phrygia, 
(there were six towns called Laodicea)—the latter, 
unpublished, brought 6/. 6s. (lots 54, 55). This 
city of Laodicea was on the river Lycus, near 
Colosse, and is mentioned in the Bible. We have 
seen, on the continent, a rare coin of this Laodicea, 
bearing the name of Smyrna in alliance. Lots 56—62 
were formed of eighty-six rare and beautiful copper 
coins, struck at Eritra, in Ionia, all in the highest 
possible state of preservation, end recently found in 
Asia, amongst the ruins of the ancient Erythre, in a 
vase. The competition for these coins was very 
great, and justly so, as, apart from the above observa- 
tions, they included no fewer than thirty-four diffe- 
rent magistrates’ names, many of which are unpub- 
lished ; some very fine were bought by Mr. Curt, at 
a very fair price. Lot 72, a rare coin of Halicarnassus, 
in Caria, with portrait of Herodotus, brought 1/. 11s. 
The extremely scarce medallion of Sillyum, in Pam- 
phylia, struck in honour of Salonina, was knocked 
down for 31. 4s. A medallion of Prostanna, (lot 78), 
in Pisidia, of the highest rarity—in fact, “ unique” — 
representing Mount Viarus (not recorded by any 
ancient geographer), in middling state of preserva- 
tion, sold for only 2/. 17s. An unpublished medallion 
of Caracalla, struck at Seleucia, in Pisidia, in very 
good state, (lot 79,) produced 2/. 2s.; it was bought 
for the British Museum. A remarkably fine medallion 
of Caracalla, coined in the Paphian island of Cyprus, 
attracted much attention (lot 82): on the reverse of 
this extremely rare piece we particularly noticed the 
sacred fish in the semi-circular basin in front, with 
doves on the platforms of the two wings of the 
temple, &c. Lot 86, Cibyra and Hierapolis, pro- 
duced 2/. ls., a low price. Lot 87, a most rare 
medallion of Colosse, valued at 8/. in general, only 
brought 2/. 8s., not being very fine. 

An interesting and extremely rare copper coin of 
Cleopatra (see ‘‘Sharpe’s History of Egypt,” &c.) 
sold very moderately, considering its rarity. Lot 110 
consisted of a fine medal, struck in the town of 
Prosopites, by one of Hadrian’s prefects (year 17); 
it represents Harpocrates on the reverse. Much in- 
formation about these “ nomes, or prefectures,” of 
Egypt is found in Zoega and Tochon d’Annecy’s 
excellent works. A very fine silver specimen of 
Croton-Bruttii, representing the infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents, was bought for 37. 3s. by 
Mr. Curt: it seldom occurs at sales, especially in 
such very perfect condition. ° Lot 143, a most rare 
tetradrachm of Erythre, produced a very moderate 
price. The seven rare and fine silver coins of 
Amyntas, king of Galatia, sold for about 3/. 10s. each. 
A well-preserved and scarce tetradrachm of Antio- 
chus XI., king of Syria, brought 2/.1]s. There was 
very great competition for the fine and exira-rare 
gold “tetradrachm” of Alexander the Great; it 
weighed 265,5, grains troy, and sold for only 6/. 6s. 
The two gold medalets of Amyntas brought 7/. 10s. 
each. They are of exquisite workmanship and very 
finely preserved. 

Amongst the modern coins, we were much struck at 
the large price obtained for a single specimen of the 
recently-struck proof Florin (or +4, of the pound) of 
our gracious Queen: it was sold for the absurd price 
of 20. 9s. —_— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
— Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m.— 


Monday 
Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.— 
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Royal Academy,'8p.m. (Mr. Green’s Anatomical lecture.) 

Tuesday—Linnean, § p.m; 

Wednesday—B8ociety, of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 
p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday—Philological, 8 p.m,—British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, 84 p.m. 

Saturday—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m.— Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. 











PINE ARTS. 
SHAKSPERE EXHIBITION. 


THE possessors of many of the most interesting 
relics of Shakspere have liberally consented to make 
a public exhibition of them in London; the fund 
raised by which is to be applied towards completing 
the purchase-money for the poet’s house. The Duke 
of Devonshire contributes some of the earliest editions 
(quarto) of plays published in the author's lifetime. 
Lord Ellesmere, the Chandos portrait. Mr. Troward, 
an autograph; and Mr. Wheler, his collection of 
Shaksperian curiosities, which attracted so much 
attention from the members of the Archeological 
Association, when they visited Stratford. There are 
some interesting casts of Sir T. Lucy, John A’Coombe, 
&c., now in the Council-room of the Royal Society 
of Literature, where the Shakspere Committee hold 
their meetings, which we presume will form part of 
the exhibition. 

With regard to the pseudo portraits of the Bard, 
we might refer to Mr. Wivell’s Inquiry, (1840, 
C, Knight) who observes on the total absence of any 
mention of any likeness of bim in print in his life- 
time. The monument in Stratford Church is first 
noticed by Digges in the first folio edition of his 
works, embellished by Droeshout’s print, 1623; and 
the Chandos picture is first spoken of as an original 
fifty-two years after his death, which took place in 
1616, on his fifty-second birth-day. The Zoest 
picture was propounded in 1725; the Janssen (as- 
sumed to be painted in 1610) in 1770; the Felton 
(of Boar’s-head pretension*) in 1792; the Bland 
Burgess miniature (ascribed to Hilliard) in 1818; 
and the Talma Bellows, brought forward and exploded 
in the Literary Gazette, in 1823, p. 42. 

The Chandos picture, then in the possession of 
Betterton, was first engraved by Vander Gucht, for 
Rowe’s edition of Shakspere, 1709. Some ascribe 
it to Janssen, (who came to England two years after 
Shakspere’s death,) others to Burbage, and others to 
John or Joseph Taylor, also a contemporary player 
or painter. In 1719 it was engraved by Vertue ; and 
in 1747 by Houbraken. The genealogy of the picture 
is through D’Avenant (Shakspere’s godson;) John 
Otway, his principal creditor after death, 1668 ; 
Betterton; Bullfinch, a printseller, (perhaps with 
other dramatic portraits too); Mr. Sykes; Mrs. 
Barry, the actress; Mr. Robert Keck, who paid her 
forty guineas for it; Mr. Nicoll-of Colney” Hatch, 
who married Keck’s ‘danghter; and: the !Duke of 
Chandos, who married the daughter of Nicoll. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s portrait at Wentworth is said to 
be a copy of this by Kneller. In 1793, an edition of 
the plays without a head of the poet appeared; and 
the reason why none was’ engraved for it, is broadly 
stated to be because “the only portrait of him that 
even pretends to. authenticity, by means of injudicious 
cleaning, or some other accident, has become liitle 
better than the shadow of a shade ;” and “ there is 
no feature or circumstance on the whole canvas that 
can with minute precision be delineated.” . The 
original picture is twenty-two inches long and eighteen 
inches broad. There can be little question that it 
has been retouched, almost to the extent, of repaint- 
ing, and that, therefore, the earlier engravings have a 
preferable claim to be considered more faithful copies 
of what existed a century ago. 

Zincke’s, and a host of other spurious fabrications, 
would take a volume to expose; but we should think 
it would be worth while to get as many of them to- 





* See Literary Gazette, July 7th, 1827, where we declared, 
“we have the most conclusive evidence that the Felton is a 
forgery; for it was altered and painted by John Crauch 
(Oranch). ‘The story about the Boar's head, &c., is an 
auctioneer’s trick.” 
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gether as possible for the projected exhibition. There 
are some thirty engravings of asserted Shakspere 
portraits. 


HER MAJESTY’S AND PRINCE ALBERT’S ETCHINGS. 
No more public progress has been made in this mat- 
ter; but, as we anticipated in our last Gazette, both 
sides are preparing for action. The advisers of the 
prosecution have been diligently employed in endea- 
vouring, with the clue in their hand, to trace out all 
the mysteries of the depredation, and the defendants 
(Strange and Judge) in getting up their defences on 
every point which the law may admit. Those who 
know anything about Cross Pleadings, Misdirections, 
Writs of Error, Demarrers, &c. &c. &c., may guess 
the latitude and bearings which are thus likely to 
elucidate the facts! Mr. Judge, whose patriotic hos- 
tility to the Court at Windsor* is, as we are in- 
formed, pretty notorious there, is not, we have reason 
to believe, blinking the question; but, on the con- 
trary, putting on the bold front of defiance, and draw- 
ing up statements (not yet sworn to and filed) to 
support his cause. So stands the affair of the pur- 
loined Royal Etchings at this date, 


Museum Disneianum. Part II. By John Disney, 

Esq., F.R.8.,F.S.A. Rodwell. 
Tuts handsome and interesting volume purports to 
be Part II. of the description of specimens of ancient 
art in the museum of Mr. Disney, of Hyde; whose 
taste and love of vertu are well known to every per- 
son conversant with those refined pursuits in the 
wide circle of London doings. The first part is 
stated to have been exclusively dedicated to marbles, 
but we have no recollection of having seen it, though, 
if equal to the present publication, once seen it could 
hardly be forgotten, for it is truly worthy of the Dilet- 
tante Society. The present work (reserving Ficti!ia 
for asequel) gives the history of the articles admitted, 
able engravings in wood of them by Mr.’ George 
Measom, and apt and learned observations by their 
fortunate possessor, Mr. Disney. In the introduc. 
tion he refuses to allow the term lachrymatory to be 
legitimate, and denounces it as a word which means 
nothing, or worse than nothing, as “ it misleads.” 
In speaking of the genuine and the manufactured, he 
says— 

“Such men as Flaxman, Christie, and Combe, were, 
like other persons, fully aware that specimens, in all 
classes of antiques, are frequently forged, either in 
whole or in part ; and that bronzes are, of all others, 
most easily falsified ; for it is only necessary to make 
a mould of any given figure, and cast a copy. The 
rust called petina, may, and has-been imitated, so as 
to give the appearance of antiquity to the metal—in 
a manner not easily detected. 

“ Mr. Flaxman himself, however, cautioned me not 
to form an opinion too hastily against the antiquity 
of a bronze because it had a patina, either doubtful, 
or even really factitious ; for, he said, he had no 
doubt of this false covering having been put, in seve- 
ral instances, upon genuine pieces of antiquity, for 
the purpose of suiting the taste of the times, or the 
market; as, in appearance, the object was made to 
look older. Neither did he believe that so many 
things were cast as is usually supposed : and deemed 
to be so, almost as a matter of course. 

“For, he observed, and with great truth, that if a 
man take a mould for-a genuine figure, and cast one 
copy only, it will not answer, or pay him for his 
trouble and expense ; and ifhe makes several copies, 
he at once furnishes evidence of his own fraud: be- 
sides this, he deteriorates the value of his original. 
Moreover, we never see—at least I never saw—two 
specimens together (such asa mould would produce) 
of a figure said to be east; so that one may fairly ask, 
—where is the original from which any of these said- 
to-be casts were taken ? 

“Cautioned by such authorities as the eg 
above-named, all of whom held the same opinion, I 


* He is represented to us as one of the class of 
| ‘aia o Dis-d; Appointment.—Vide Sir R. Walpo Walpole.—Ed, 








do not admit these numerous castings so readily as 
many others do. The converse of the practice is also 
true; viz., that the genuine patina is, in many in- 
stances, taken off to suit particular tastes; to shew 
the work more sharp and clean; or from ignorance 
by those who ought to know better.” 

The first plate (though numbered LIX.) represents 
an Ibis in hammered iron, (a most rare material,) 
said to have been found in Upper Egypt, and to be as 
old as the time of Rhecus, or 770 or 800 years before 
Christ. It is supposed to have been the sacred bird 
in some temple. Tripods, lamps of curious shapes, 
vases, vessels for domestic uses, armlets, figures, 
animals, Etruscan urns, Pompeian glass, Anglo- 
Roman pottery, and vestiges of all countries and 
periods, swell the roll to No. XCV., which makes 
the whole number amount to thirty-seven. Their 
nature is often singularly disputed, as whether a head 
belongs to Jupiter or Philip of Macedon, and whether 
a figure is a tired Hercules or a Christ; but the very 
discussion of these matters is instructive as well as 
entertaining. But to afford any notion of the prints 
is out of our power, since types cannot embody 
pictures. We can, however, cordially recommend 
the volume to the cognoscenti and to all arche- 
ologists. One extract may serve as an example of 
the text— 

“ Printing Stamp.—* This interesting object is 
two inches and a quarter long by one inch and an 
eighth wide, and about three sixteenths thick. The 
letters are raised as in common type, and the rest 
of the metal cut away, forming a perfect stereotype : 
they are also reversed, so that when used, the words 
would be in their proper positions to be read from left 
to right. 

“It was, I doubt not, used as a stamp to mark 
pieces of pottery. I have a lamp in terra cotta, which 
must have been marked by a stamp of similar con- 
struction: the words on the clay being sunk in as 
from a print whose letters were evidently raised in 
cameo. 

“The Count Caylus has one very similar to this, 
which he considers to be a seal; and makes the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘ Le caractére disposé en contre- 
partie pour rendre l’ecriture dans le sens naturel, les 
lettres évuidées avec la saillie suffisante pour leur 
faire prendre la couleur, sans que le fond puisse 
marquer: tout céla, n’est il pas l'imprimerie.—Vol. 
i. pages 254-255. 

“ And curious it is, that having produced what was 
considered in our time so great an improvement in 
printing, they should pass over the first stage, viz., 
printing with single types. 

“It would be too bold a suggestion to say the an- 
cients did in some way use printing with single types, 
or blocks: it is, perhaps, enough to say they might 
have known it—other arts have been lost totally, and 
why not printing ? 2 

“ The inseription is ‘M. Ulpi, GEnantiani,’ (opus). 

“ There is a town ‘ Ginanthia, laid down by Cel- 
larius, in Sarmatia, on the North coast of the Euxine 
sea, with a mountain behind it.—Geograph. Antiq., 
4to. maps, tab. viii. 1821. 

“Tn the letter press he states, 

“* Hodié S. Sophia, in hoc tractu est quam alii 
CEnanthie, alii Ptyuntis loco positam opinantur.’— 
p. 88, cap. xx. 

“JI do not find any S. Sophia, in this part of the 
world marked in the modern maps ; in Carey’s Univer- 
sal Atlas, 1808, plate xli., Turkey in Asia, the modern 
town of Salumka is laid down with mountains imme- 
diately behind it: and Mamak, two degrees to the 
westward of it, Cenanthia seems to have been one 
of these, or situated somewhere between them. 

“From all these considerations, I propose inter- 
preting the inscription simply, as ork of Marcus 
Ulpius, a native of Ginanthia. 3 

“In Ptolemy's Geography, lib. v. cap. 9, Sarmatie 
Asiaticee situs, occurs CEnanthia, pry in the margin 
S. Saphia is given as the: modern, or rather recent 
name. 

“Besides this specimen, I have another in pre- 
cisely the same style, that is, the letters reversed and 
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the letters in the lower line being laid upon their 
sides. As the shape of the stamp is that of the 
human foot, the third may be an E, but it has 
more the appearance of an F, with a dot after jt, 
The sixth object is a mere curve in the bronze, 
and possibly meant for a part of the foot itself. 


The Song of Songs, which is the Song of Solomon, 

Tiluminated by Owen Jones. Longmans. 
Tr the Song of Solomon was the Song of Songs 
before and from the times of ancient Hebrew 
melodies, it must now be received as doubly the Song 
of Songs since set in the typographic glories, the 
flowery graces, the golden splendours, and the rain. 
bow’s richest tints, by Mr. Owen Jones. It is a gor- 
geous volume, combining fancy, beauty, taste, and 
extraordinary mechanical execution. The binding is 
another of the marvels of carved imitation, which 
must be seen (as indeed must the interior) to he 
appreciated. The whole is a rich curiosity of litera- 
ture, and an example of what the arts can do in our 
day. For a present to any lady, but especially to a 
bride, it is above panegyric. 


Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia, Parts XIII. 
and XIV. Moon. 
A poUBLE number would call from us double pane- 
gyric; but, indeed, we have exhausted our praise on 
the appearance of every succeeding part, and can 
find no new language to express our admiration of 
this splendid work of art, combining as it does in 
perfection the genius of Roberts and Haghe. We 
need not enter into particulars of ruined temples and 
gigantic statues; but there is,one subject, the statue, 
in two positions, of Memnon at Thebes during the 
inundation, which is a wonderful performance, 
mingling together the extraordinary in form, beanty 
of sky and landscape, and general impressiveness, 
such as we do not remember ever to have seen 
equalled in this style of engraved art. 


George Hudson, Esq., M.P. Painted by Francis 
Grant, A.R.A. Engraved by G. R. Ward. Col- 
naghi and Co, 

A WHOLE length of this celebrated character, whose 

enterprize (prompted by no common judgment, 

shrewdness, and foresight) has done so much towards 
changing the face and the social habits of. England. 

Many a joke is told against George Hudson; but the 

position to which he has raised himself by his solid 

abilities and business habits, is the best joke of all. 

It is a striking example to the industry and talent of 

the country. And the man here so faithfully repre- 

sented by F. Grant, is also much after the true Saxon 
model—square, ponderous, massive, a man of weight 
and consideration! There is nothing little or mean 
in form or countenance; but there he stands, the 
acknowledged chief and Colossus of Iron Roads; 
powerful as steam, active as a locomotive—moving, 
propelling, rolling on. We like to see a portrait of 
this kind; it looks so genuinely native and English. 

The artist has done ample justice to his ample sub- 

ject; and Mr. Ward has transferred the intelligent 

likeness to the copper with infinite skill. 


W. Astell, Esq., M.P. Painted by F. R. Say. Also 

Engraved by G. R. Ward. 
Is a credit to both artists. A fine, well-marked, and 
intelligent head ; with features well pronounced, and 
indicative of strong sense and English capability for 
business in Parliament or out. There is a manliness 
about the whole, and no pseudo-artistic frippery or 
foolery. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Dr. Biallobloizky’s Expedition.—On the 17th of 
October the Doctor writes, “ I am just starting from 
Trieste for Alexandria ;” so that he is now fairly on 
his way, though we regret to learn the poverty and 
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unsettled state of Germany prevented his receiving 
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such aid as was desirable, in instruments of the most 
perfect kind for his observations. With ordinary 
sextants, &c., he is, however, provided. In our last 
Number, from the undecypherable character of some 
German manuscripts, the name was printed Brallo- 
blotzky, and the immediate point of his mission was 
stated to be Abyssinia, instead of the east coast of 
Africa, south of the equator—more than 1000 miles 
distant from that country. The Egyptian exploring 
expedition, it may be remembered, have traced the 
main stream of the Nile several hundred miles away 
from Abyssinia; and the purpose now to be accom- 
plished is to reach its head from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Whilst on this subject we may add, that M. Ferdi- 
nand Werne’s account of the second Egyptian expe- 
dition has just been published at Berlin, under the 
title of Expedition zur Eutdeckung der Quellen des 
Weissen Nil. There is avery laudatory introduction 
to it from the pen of Carl Ritter; and in an appendix 
is given the paper which M. Werne communicated to 
the British Association at Swansea, through Sir 
Robert Schomburgk, and which was printed in the 
Literary Gazette. 

It is further said, that preparations are being made 
by the Egyptian government for a fresh exploratory 
expedition up the Nile; and we have heard that two 
Dutch travellers are on the point of undertaking a 
journey in the same direction. 

Shooting Stars.—M. Coulvier Gravier writes, that 
during the night of the 12th instant, bright moon- 
light, he and his assistant counted 10 shooting stars 
from 12h. 45m., to 3h. 15m. The preceding nights 
exhibited nothing particular. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 
Tae Literary Gazette having set the Sea Serpent 
afloat, de novo, must take its share in the discussion 
which has been so generally raised on the subject. 
Looking forward to farther light and illustration, we 
this week confine ourselves to the paper by Professor 
Owen, to which the subjoined letter refers. The 
philosophical and scientific ability displayed in that 
letter gives it great importance; but we are inclined 
to think that the argument falls short of convincing. 
Geologists are not agreed in everything; and there 
is no proof that a creature of their secondary period 
may not continue to exist in our tertiary. Science 
against ocular demonstration (not of ghosts, but of 
monstrous big material animals) has to tend 





Serpents in nature. We confess that Captain M‘Quhae, 
and the Witness whose letter was given in our last 
Gazette, may have been mistaken in their beast; 
but, still, we cannot help fancying such direct de- 
scription and testimony (corroborative of former 
tales) to be entitled to some credit, notwithstanding 
that science may enact the polemics, and exclaim, 
“very like an ousel,” or “very like a whale,” or very 
like a basking shark, a seal, or a sea lion. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dean S1z,—Professor Owen, in a letter published 
in the Times of the 14th inst., has given it as his 
opinion that the so-called Sea Serpent seen by the 
Dedalus, was in reality a large species of seal,* 
perhaps that known by the name of the sea lion. 
As the subject continues to excite a good deal of 
public interest, I wish to call your attention to an 
account of a sea monster seen in Kotzebue’s voyage. 
The quotation is taken from the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal of the year 1822, (vol. vi., p. 189.) 

I remain your obedient servant, 
A NaTuRALIsT. 


“M. Krinkoff’s description of a sea animal that 
pursued him at Behring’s Island, where he had gone 
for the purpose of hunting, is very remarkable. 
Several Aleutians affirm they have often seen this 
animal. It is of the shape of the red serpent, and is 
immensely long. The head resembles that of a sea 
lion, and two disproportionately large eyes give it a 
frightful appearance. ‘It was fortunate for us (said 
Krivkoff) that we were so near the land, or else the 
monster might have destroyed us. It stretched its 
head far above the water, looked about for its prey, 
and vanished. The head soon appeared again, and 
that considerably nearer. We rowed with all our 
might, and were very happy to have reached the 
shore in safety. —Kotzebue’s Voyage, vol. ii., p. 183.” 
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SPEECH 


Proposed to have been spoken at the Manchester 
Soirée on Thursday.t 
Penzance, October 31, 1848. 
Srr,— Absence from London has prevented my receiving 
in due course your obliging letter, communicating the polite 
invitation of the directors of the Manchester Ath to 
attend as a guest at their annual celebration on the 16th 
November. 
Two circumstances, I fear, may interfere to prevent my 
t of this flattering distinction. One is, slight 








against the vulgar prejudice of believing one’s own 
eyes—which are, doubtless, very often deceived, as 
science may also be. With regard to the reasoning 
founded on the picture of the Dedalian Icarus in the 
Illustrated News, if our friend had done us the 
honour of reading the Gazette account of Captain 
M‘Quhae’s original sketch, we do not think he would 
have relied so much upon it. The poor little Idea 
sent to the Admiralty, was finished into a respectable 
and publishable monster under his correction; but 
we must be forgiven for questioning the validity of 
such a figure as decisive in a case of natural (and 
not artistic) history. 

Finally, (for the present,) the strong presumptions 
of the learned Professor, on the anatomical fact of 
there being no osseous specimen of the Sea Serpent 
ou the coasts where they are said to have been seen, 
or in national museums, are undoubtedly good as 
doubts as far as they go. But a huge animal like 
this may exist without being liable to contribute its 
bones to enrich curious collections. It may be very 
rare, and far from numerous; it may inhabit and 
perish at the bottom of deep seas—“ the unfathomed 
caves of Ocean;” it may flourish like the gigantic 
Aloe, once.in. a century; and it may have shed its 
relics on many a shore where man has not observed 
them, and where, indeed, till within a comparatively 
very limited period, no such things were looked for 
or noticed. We are not setting ourselves against 
such an authority as Professor Owen; but only 
attempting to show that something may be urged on 
the other side for the possibility of there being Sea 





derangement in a sensitive part of the animal system. 
Motion aggravates the complaint. The physicians con- 
sulted recommend a draft. However, as you perceive I write 
from the extreme limits of civilization, it is difficult, I find, 
to have it satisfactorily made up here. Your bankers, I am 
advised, possess all the necessary ingredients—fresh, fit for 
immediate use, and in reasonable quantities. Considering, 
therefore, the symptoms, and the distance necessary to 
travel, it may be matter for the deliberation of the society 
whether the transmission by post of a little of this medicine 
be convenient, as its healing properties in all such com- 
plaints are undoubted. 

The second difficulty is scarcely less serious. You are 
probably not aware—unless anything said here may lead to 
the surmise—that I am an Irishman—and, to my shame be 
it said, bashful. None of my friends, the natural historians, 
ean account for the phenomenon. Too true, nevertheless, 
it is, that timidity, the ornament of ingenuousness, mars all 
my attempts at oratorical exhibition. At an early period, 
indeed, parental care, according to the custom of my country, 
tried to bronze my face in order to meet the future exigencies 
of life, but in vain. The Hedge master laboured hard 
for the same purpose, as my person on many occasions could 
testify. An apprenticeship to an Irish bookmaker in London 
—I use the term, as distinguished from that of an author— 
who stole the works even of contemporaries, and put his 
own name to them, also failed in giving me the necessary 
modest assurance. I fear, therefore, I shall scarcely do for 





* After all, maythere not be too much stress laid on the 
mere name ?—Ep- 

+ Wags are “notoriously ready to run their heads against 
every or anything; so the meeting of the Manchester 
Athenzum has not escaped. The following, we are in- 
formed, was really sent to the secretary in reply to an invi- 
tation. As belonging to the family of fen—it did not (as 
far as the report of the p ings inform us) suit the 
occasion or the market—and therefore, like certain speeches 
in plays, was “ omitted in the representation,” but may do 
= a contribution to a periodical in dull and dreary Novem- 
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your platform. In short, when called upon to speak, I 


would almost as soon hear & summons to Newgate. I rise 
with unmistakeable reluctance ; my colour goes; my voice 
falters; my teeth begin to chatter ; “I shake in my shoes ;” 
the splendid ideas previously assembled in my head for 
emphatic promulgation, vanish like so many shadows the 
moment I stand erect, frightened by the appalling spectacle 
of people staring at me with open mouth, impatient for the 
wisdom and wit which is to distil mellifiuously from mine. 
The candles grow dim—my head giddy—my tongue performs 
its office ineffectually—and my seat is resumed in all the 
agonies of a break down, , 

In a case so distressing, what is to be done? Nothing 
better, perhaps, than to send a written specimen of my 
talents. It has happened to me to write a speech 
for afriend. Why not, then, one for myself? It matters not 
who delivers it. Some of my countrymen who chance to be 
with you—possessing unquestionable powers of face, what- 
ever their other powers be—may do very well, claiming it 
afterwards—more Hibernico—as their own. Or you, Mr. 
Secretary, will perhaps oblige me by officiating as my repre- 
sentative. Or, better still——I had written thus far, when 
my old acquaintance, Richard Cobden, popped in—and, at 
once famed and popular, who so fit as he? No sooner thought 
of than agreed. He d; and, in confid acknow- 
ledges it as a favour done him. The fact is, some of his 
associates in the ‘“ House” hint that he has scarcely 
a new idea to “throw to a dog.” Such as he once flourished 
in the faces of the high and mighty are now become thread- 
bare; the set lately launched have not taken; and a help 
from a friend, even when delivered to a different audience, 
may not be an unhappy hit. “Beésides, my dear fellow,” 
cried he, shaking me cordially by the hand, “to come out 
in verse! Why, the thought is worth a Jew’s eye! Nothing 
from your prolific genius could be more happy—in concep- 
tion and expression perfectly original. I have heard of the 
poetry of this, and the poetry of that, and the poetry of 
tother. But the poetry of Corron!—that, indeed, is a dis- 
covery wholly your own!” 

Now, my dear sir, with all respect for my friend 
Richard—and I forgot the fact at the moment—I am not 
quite satisfied with his delivery of verses. I fear he was not 
born to make, or to spout them, well. When we attended 
the elocution master together, the latter had infinite trouble 
with him. Richard laboured hard indeed, but in vain. In 
vain were his legs placed in one position, his arms in 
another, his head elevated, his mouth prepared for execu- 
tion, and the word “ go on,” given—all would not do; he 
never could suit the word to the action, nor the action to the 
word. The only time he succeeded in eliciting a shout was 
—after a great deal of adjusting—when his right arm was 
extended at an angle of forty-five degrees, his left doubled 
in over the hip, his legs rather apart, his countenance as 
solemn as if going to read the burial service—when a wag 
discerning some latent resemblance, created bursts of 
laughter by shouting, “a Tragedy Teapot, by all that’s beau- 
tiful!” Now, having Pentinnin once in the teapot style, I 
am desirous he should try it again, Pray drop a hint to 
that effect. From you it will come officially with more 
weight, as “ Master of the Ceremonies” for the evening. 
Remember the position, and when duly placed in the most 
imposing attitude, let him pr ore rotundo—the 
following— 











INVOCATION TO THE MEN OF MANCHESTER; OR, 
NOTHING LIKE COTTON! 


(Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., Loguitur.) 


“ Men of Cotton, bobbins, twist— 
Leaguers of the shuttle—list ! 
Masters, spinners, carders, weavers— 
Cotton’s givers and receivers— 
Show your powers to wise and witty, 
Come to greet our Cotton city. 

Earn a proud Manchestrian name— 
Weave the web of Cotton fame! 
Prove—in Cotton’s just behoof— 
Philosophers from warp and woof ! 
Poets, who the verse divine 

Spin, while spinning Cotton twine! 
Journalists—w pens resume 
Scribbling—nightly from the Loom ! 
Statesmen—struck in Cotton’s mint, 
M.P.’s stamped in Cotton print! 


Cotton! first of products! be 
In the mill or on the tree— 
Worshipped by all Traders Free— 
Type of England’s liberty! 
Thou and thine possess my breast, 
Cotton raw, or Cotton drest ; 
Cotton that in bale or bundle, 
Railways hither daily trundle ; 
Cotton seen in endless shapes, 
From muslins down to threads and tapes, 
At thy name my ardour kindles, 
Fires my blood, which twirls like spindles! 
Feeds the steam that never flags, 
When I think on Cotton bags! 
Glorious bags! true golden fleeces! 
Gold, when shaped in Cotton pieces ! 
Which our alleys fill, and towns, 
Give us jackets, trowsers, gowns, 
Cotton bodies, shawls, and skirts, 
Laces, night-caps, gloves, and shirts, 
Cotton and hose, - 
Garments sold as‘ under clothes,’ 
Nameless things that no man knows! 
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Onward then with Gotton!gd} 
Cotton high in price, roy ” 
Pure—without a 5: ‘spot on * 
Live our nation’s glory, Cotton ! 

Be assured the world was made 
Chiefly for the cotton trade ; 
So will say our patriot Peel, 
Scion of the Cotton reel! 
Some see charms in vales.and hills— 
What are those to Cotton mills? 
What are lords, who, envious, Ausive us? 
What to calicoes that clothe us ? 
What are squires? An idle band, 
Useless ina Cotton land. 

What. are farmers? Country clods, * 
Mauch like Cotton’s ends and odds, 
Or their labourers? Starving ninnies, 
Meant to feed our spinning jennies. 
What the crops that England 
To Cotton crops in foreign fields? 
What even oxen, swine, and — ? 
Not such wealth as Cottons 
What supports their harrows, ? 
‘Money—from the counting-house. 
Puts im. motion teams and wains ? 
Genius—sprung from cotton brains. 


Why keep seamen, ships, and sails, 
But to bring us Cotton bales 
Why ‘atiles (d—n their bidoas) 
If they pu ush ‘not Cotton goods ? 
What the charch, the bench, or bar ? 
Less than Cotton masters, far. 


Home or e affairs ? 
Trifles See talon bares 


What. even Queen, and ‘Lords, and Commons? 
Puppets—moved at Cotton’s summons! 
Cotton's wonmers are no fiction— 

Cotton gave me a subscription— 

Cotton! spirit of Free rade is, 

ne it, Cotton Jords ladies ! 
m your back; er in your pocket— 

: Howe’ et wits or fools may mock it— 
“Bread and clothes from it’ are thine— 
Station, wealth—nay, fame—are mine ! 
Not in sleep art thou forgotten— 

_Dreams can trace thee, ae, rad shotten— 


Short,or flimsy, 
Nothing in the wor tikes Cotton? 
Lomit the ustial stage (or 


This may do for the present. 
patie s directions, eee 2 now be impressive,” 

at the men,” ‘bow smilingly to the ladies,” 
6 siranoe i a little,” “retreat. pe steps,” &c. These — 
to your superior judgment. course mean to have a 
rehearsal, I i Hat igh _—s it davlog — aeoe ee 
performers “ for night \y” forget speeches 
previous “ engagements,” mand come to a i still in the 
eee i we fi dnote Sind wl as eel 
col le, ea pidebe 

Lage sir, your 
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SYLVESTER SPEECHLESS. 
F. Robinson, Esq., Hon, Sec. 
Manchester Atheneum. 
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EPITAPH AFFIXED AT THE EAST EXD OF BROUGH 
CHURCH, WESTMORELAND. 
Verbatim Copy, taken 1 Martit, 1830. 


“ Tho, Gabetis pore. 
The Wise... The Eloquent. The Just. 
Lyes here interred Amongst ye Dust 
—— a & More 


Set out ye 
Saint Like his Sickness. And his Death 
Admir'd by All: his Parteing Breath 

Soe Sweet As Might Perfyme ye Earth. 
Dovbtless yt Spotless Rosle of his 

Is Gone Into Eternall B 


Obiit 25 die aetit 
Atino Salvatis 1694.” 


P. B. Nov. 1848, 





— == 
BIOGRAPHY. 
MR, WILLIAM BARNARD. 
We record with feelings of ‘sincere regret the death 
of this diligent servant and deserving friend to the 
Arts; in the former capacity (if we may, as we should, 
exalt the lowly expression) for so many years Keeper 
of the British Instituiion, andi, the Jatter as the ex- 


* It is stated that the last yout'smayor i from his re-tired 
hermitage, created 








metigning his }} 
eonsents\to mix a ‘convenient and 
le portion of the stuff in the Wool Sack:/ 


perienced adviser wud Ws sistant 6f ¥oune beginners in 
‘one of the most perplexing and trying of pursuits. To 
all was Mi. Barnard’ dbliging ;‘and even the elder and 
most, eminent artists of our native school, were often 
indebted to him for attentions and good offices of 
value to their present works and future interests. He 
‘died on Saturday last, the 11th, at his residence, 36 
Vincent Square, Westminster, aged 75 years, after 
nearly a month’s illness, previous to which we saw 
him at his post, active, and apparently in good health.* 


Charles Anthony Dean, the inventor of the apparatus 
for raising the wreck of the Royal George, and the 
machinery of a new propelling steamhoat, on hydrau- 
lic principles, was so deranged by his pursuits of 
Science, that, after being confined in a lunatic asy- 
lum, he committed suicide last week, at the age of 
52. 








THE DRAMA. 
NoTwITHSTANDING it is the usually beneficial thea- 
trical month of November, when the return to town 
of many thousand autumnal wanderers and other 
visitants on business, contribute to fill the houses, 
we fear that their success is not so great as the pa- 
trons of the drama could desire. We have seen tole- 
rably fair, but not overflowing and sufficiently remu- 
nerating audiences, during the last fortnight at the re- 
gular theatres. The nightly crowding of Drury Lane 
to hear, inter alia, Puzzi's long established supremacy 
on the horn contested by M. Vivier, who is indeed a 
very remarkable performer, and an occasional bumper 
at Covent Garden, reduced in price, will account for 
defalcations elsewhere, and for the genetally low es- 
tate of the English Stage. 

Tis true, *tis pity ; 
Pity ’tis, tis true! 

On Monday the Gamester was revived at the Hay- 
market, with Mr. and Mrs. Kean, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley. The performance was natural and affect- 
ing: nothing overdone ; and such is the true style of 
domestic tragedy. The more quiet and tender shad- 
ings of the wife’s miseries, and the rising impassioned 
horrors of the husband's despair, were faithfully and 
affectively wrought out to the close; and the eatas- 
trophe, especially the last burst and exit of Mrs. 
Beverley, was very finely executed. Mr. Creswick 
was an impressive Stukeley, Mr. Rogers a worthy 
Jarvis, and the other parts were very satisfactorily 
represented 

Lyceum.—The performances since our last have 
resuscitated Free and Easy, Sir John Freeman, Mr. 
C. Mathews, whose nonchalance and mischievyons 
vivacity give spirit to a plot almost too gauche and 
improbable, even for the limits of farce. The con- 
fasion into which his easy impudence throws the 
family of Mr. Courtley (well played by Mr. Granby), 
assisted by the very clever acting of Gertrude (Miss 
Marshall, who has wisely taken Mrs. Keeley for her 
-model, and made no bad use of it,) and the humours 
of Harley with “Thomson’s Seasons,” and Rose, 
another little smart and promising (L.) Marshall, 
and other servants, F. Cooke, Kerridge, &c., carried 
the piece smartly through, and confirmed it as a 
Lyceum. variety, and pleasant attraction for some 
time between this and Christmas. Mr. John Reeve 
has reached his majority of twenty-cne nights in 
John Trot, - His ballad about Greenwich shows, with 
imitations of rope-dancing and circus-riding, con- 
tinues to remind the spectators of what his father 
“did before him.” The broad fun of the Critic, 
with new and special bits of extempore gag exploding 
every evening, crowns the effects of excellently per- 
formed lightnesses: and grotesques, till the curtain 
‘sensibly falls soon after eleven o'clock. In the latter 
two pieees; Mrs. Yates is admirable, and “worth a 
whole wilderness of monkeys.” P 

Adelphi. What'is now called ‘a “screaming” 
farce has been produced ‘here undér the title \of 
: Slasher'anil Crasher. There is mueh of novelty in 
the, design of tlie plot; it opens capitally, and its 
_ Carrying: out affords vend of room: for the broad 
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humour of Wright and Paul Bedford. Its success 
cannot be questioned, for the house is kept in one 
continual “scream” of laughter from beginning to 
end. 

Of Marylebone Theatre we have nothing to say, 
but repeat the alarming newspaper report, that Mr, 
Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam throw the audience 
into “ convulsions, from the moment they enter til] 
the moment they leave the scene.” The practitioners 
of Paddington and the Edgeware-road have, no 
doubt, tried every remedy but chloroform, which 
belongs to tragedy. 








VARIETIES. 


The Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries 
met for the first time this season, on Thursday. Yes- 
terday the Architectural Association. 

George Cruikshank.—We cannot receive, even at 
the latest hour, George Cruikshank’s Comic Al- 
manack without an acknowledgment. The frontis- 
piece of “ the Preparatory School for Fast Men,” in 
six compartments, is an admirable burlesque satire, 
teaching how the Young Idea is taught to overshoot 
everything that is wholesome or good, and the Sheet 
of three Parliaments, viz., female, German and Irish, 
is a most humorous triad, The rest, full of pictorial 
puns and pleasantries, is worthy of these antece- 
dents; but we can say no more this number, except 
that Mr. H. Mayhew is George’s congenial literary 
co-laborateur. ‘There is a hit at everything of the 
passing day. 

The Adelphi Theatre, Glasgow, has again fallen a 
prey to the flames. This is. the third time. within 
eleven years that this theatre has been destroyed by 
fire, and on the present occasion the intensity of the 
calamity has been much augmented by a numerous 
company being not only deprived of employment, but 
all their wardrobes destroyed. 

Baths and Washhouses for the labouring classes — 
By the report of the committee of management of the 
baths in the north-western district of London, it ap- 
pears that the total number of bathers, from the 
opening of the institution up to the 8th of October 
last, amounted to 281,418; the number of washers, 
dryers, ironers, &c., to 93,430; and the number of 
persons washed for, &c., to 373,720. The number of 
bathers during the four weeks ending the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1848, amounted to 8,300, against 6,408 in 
1847 ; the number of washers atid’ dryers to 4,777, 
against 3,305 in 1847; and the mumber of indivi- 
duals washed for, &c., to 19,108; against 13,220 in 
1847. Some progress has been,,made in cleansing 
and purifying the dwellings of the poor ; but not to 
the extent we could desire. The expense has been 
21231, and 2702/. has been devoted to paying off the 
debt : thus exhausting the total receipts of 4,826/. 

A Bull Trout; weighing above2t pounds, is stated 
to have been canght at'Tamworths and tlielargest on 
record in the natural history of the fish in England. 

Lord George Bentinck.—In. Nottinghamebire, we 
hear, they propose to erect. monument to the 
memory of Lord G. Bentinck by—adding a Wing to 
an Hospital !!/ 

No statue, storied urn, or bust, 
The honours of the statesman to recall, 
But patients hastening from dust to dust, 


In the Bentinck ward; be the reward of ‘all. 
TEUTHA. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
List OF NEW BOOKS: 
Anderson’s (Rev. J, 8. M.). History of the Church in the 
Colonies, vol. 2, 8vo, 14s. 
Barnard’s (H.) School. Architecture in the States, 8vo, 15s. 
Baptistry, 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; morocco, 5s. 
Bickersteth’s Prince.of Peace, 1Smo, cloth, 3s, 
Burke’: a {Beten) Celebrated Trials, connected with Aristo- 
cracy, 8vo, 16s. 
Buxton’s (Sir T. F.) Memoirs, second edition, yo, cloth, 
16s. 


pray or Catholie aad Apostolic Church, fep. cloth, 
8. fd.; moreceo, 10s. 6d, 
oanties ‘le Livre des Noms, 64mo, ¢loth, 2s. 6d 





Cundall (J.) on Ornamental:Art ‘ns applied to Book- -binding, 
‘| _-Atidy cloth, L585. 


Dalyeli’s (Sir. J. G:), are and Remarkable Animals of Sot 
land, Vol. rig ae bots 
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mae (T.) Celestial Scenery, seventh edition, 12mo, cloth, 


neat Peace for Christian Mourners, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
mre (J. F.) Clinical Lectures, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
— Latin Delectus, tenth edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Greek Grammar translated into English, by Rev. 
7 J.. Taylor, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
rr Grammar, twenty-third edition, 12mo, cloth, 
Floral Offering, 4 
Foss’s “mT F.S. 43 Sedans af Ba of England, _ 1 and 2, 8vo, 


cloth, 28 
Fowne’s Chemistry, second edition, fep. 
Freeland’s (H. W.) Poems, post 8vo, c 
Guide to keonton and Stag-hounds, 8v0, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
n’s Bampton Lectures, third edition, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Herbert’s (G.) the este Sacred Poems, 18mo, sewed, 
9s, ; cloth gilt, 2s. 
Historical and Soonet 3 Memoirs of Empress Josephine, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 12s 
Hope’s (Dr. o Diseases of ‘the Heart, fourth edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Jelf's (W. E.) ‘Twelve Sermons at Whitehall, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Kempe’s Imitation of Christ, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Kidd’s Thirty-nine Articles, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Le Page’s Guide to French Composition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Letters on Rusticus on Natural History of Godalming, 8yvo, 


cloth, 10s. 
Linton’s (i. P.) Curate of Elmdale, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Madvig’s (J. N.) Latin Grammar, translated by G. Wood, 


8v¥o, 10s. 6d. 
Marsh’s (E, G.) Bampton Lectures, 1848, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
Moberley’s Lectures on Logic, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Narrative of the Life of Sir W. Scott, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 

18s. 
Nursery Annual, new edition, pymate, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Nuterackers and Sugar Dolleys, illustrated, 4s. 

| Letters of Locke, Sidney, &c., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
’s (Rev. Dr.) Annotations on Apostolic Epistles, 8vo, 


cloth, vol. 1, 16s. 

Paul’s Epistle to Corin- 
thians, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
: Second ditto, 8vo, 


cloth, 49, 6d. 
Peter Schlemihl in America, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf for 1849, 2s. 6d. 
Seott's (Rev.'J.’S.) Psalter, printed and marked for Chant- 


ing, cloth, 5s. 
- of Solomon, illustrated by Owen Jones, calf, embossed, 
suis (W.E:) Fables for Children, second ‘edition, square 
l6mo, c 4s, 
Tamera (J. B.), Views a-Foot, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 


Wikerin’ 's Hand-book of Irish Antiquities, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Wharton's Eleménts of Algebra, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ae 's Elements of Morality, 2 vols., 12mo, new edition, 
¢ 
Vonian sb by Aioiphé ‘Monod, from the French, by E. M. 
oy 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(> This week having been rather inactive with regard to 
new publications, and our miscellaneous matter being very 
various, and (we trust) embracing much of general interest 
and instructive intelligence, we have taken a few columns 
from the usual amount of the former to enrich the latter. 

Errata.—A few typographical errors occurred in our last 
No. In the seport of of the Royal Society of Literature, for 
Mr. Hayes Pellit, read Pettit; and for Maris (twice), read 
Meris. In the notice of Mare and Foal, in Landseor’s etch- 
ings, the — should be, “ we must say, with reality 
sacrificed to the picturesque ;” and not with the comma 
Py a5 The signature tothe letter from Ceylon, 


We see norte 15 L™D)) fo be continually dinning the 
utter unfitness of the temporary receptacle of the Vernon 
pictures in the National Gallery, after having stated that, 
in our an the very = the act was most likely 
to lead to a speedy ame 


teer, Bath.” ‘There is no particular rule for ad- 

justing the rh rhymes ina sonnet. ews Milton, Petrarch, 
Wordsworth, and other writers, afford specimens of many 
pad and it is a mere matter of dispute which is the 





* A whimsical perseverance in the comma line, has just 
been presented on a tavern close to Drury-lane Theatre. 


eeper’s Christian and surname, 
oa Dae weber place in 
Drury, Tavern, 





directed to 
the line, which reads, “ Old 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY. LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” AND “THE BRITISH 
ARMY” QUADRILLE EVERY NIGHT. 


JULLIEN has the great gratification to 
7 aes that he has romemer in — a 
permission ¢ Commanding Officers of Royal Guards 
attendance of their Military Bands until further orders. 
The Band of Her Majesty's Ist Life Guards, 
The Band of Her A meh 's Royal Horse Guards Blue, 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, and 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, 
will therefore continue to take part in the performances of the 
National Anthem and the “ British Army” Quadrille every night until 
further notice. 
ees. eo 00 00 00 ee _-— 
Dress Circle .. .. eollee se os 
Private Boxes me ak ee" 60 sd | ee 26 
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ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOON, de. 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of orn is OPEN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 
The lighting, ventilation, and the whole of the decorations and 
appointments are the theme of admiration from hme crowds tha 
nightly honour the establishment with their The Les: 
respectfully invites all lovers of Rapaiog to this deli delightful Temple. 
The floor p that ible yet so seldom attained 
in rooms of this description. Five mentors of the ceremonies in full 
costume regulate the dancing. Refreshments supplied by Mr. Wolf, 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Doors open at a quarter past 8. 
Dancing to commence at half-past 8, and to concinde at half-past 11. 
Admission 1s. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL,— 

NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—PICTURES intended for 

Exhibition and Sale at the British Gallery the ensuing Season, must 

be sent there on MONDAY the 15th, or TUESDAY the 16th; end 

the SCULPTURE on WEDNE SDAY, the 17th of Jatiuary ‘next, 

between the hours of Ten in the Morning and Five in the Afternoon. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 














OCIETY for ENCOURAGEMENT of ARTS 
and MANUFACTURES, 
Parstprnt—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, F.R.8. 

The NINETY-FIFTH SESSION wi!l be Opened on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, the 22ad inst. at 8.—Mr. Gladstone's paper, “On 
Wrought-iron Bridges, ” will be read; and Mr. Roberts’s New Ele- 
ments of Machinery will be exhibited. 

The LARGE MODEL ROOM for Exhibition of Machinery and 
Mechanical Inventions, baving been re-arranged boo the Session, 
will be Geome t) ms — ee Evening, at 7 o’eloc! 

The LIST MIUMB for —— of BRITISH MANU- 
FACTURES, DECORATIVE ARTS, and MECHANICAL INVEN.- 
TIONS, offered annually by be p Society for Encouragement of Aits 
and Manufactures, may be had cxaris on application at the Socicty's 


louse. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT Rt ice Yr of 
BRITISH ARTS and MANUFACTURES will be Opened in the 
large Hall of the Society of Arts, in John Street, Adelphi, in the 
before the of Mareh. Subjects for {oo should be sent iu on or 
before the —_ Monday or Tuesday in Fi 

T W VOLUME of TRANSACTIONS of the Society for 
firenaragenent of Arts and Manufactures will be ready for delivery at 

ristmas. 


RTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE— 
The Annual General Meeting of this oon will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, the hy of December, at Seven 

o'clock in the Evening, to elect th 
of Meeting for the ensuing Season. Those ‘Stentew who cannot 
attend, but who wish to propose friends to become Members, are 
dto with the Secretary, by letter, on or before 

the 8th of December. 


5, South Square, Gray's Inn, E. G. GILES, See. 
17th November. 














ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosuatic 
meee ROLINE Soar,” for the ‘habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
on the hands, and on the most de 
lieate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Patro.ine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and soheamaste allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions, — 
A more d ie, with petrol , named 











“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for i 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public sehools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as rin oy 

The Dispen Soap, being at a price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with. at success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it ve in many cases of 
typhus and other sions, . const antidote, 

PERPUMER 70 WER MAJESTY, 
12 axv 13, Ticusonyz Stazer, Reoent's Quapaane. 











D. J. DENT, by distinct appeiatmenta, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R, H. Prince Albert, and 

oe. —- his stock 

urchases made at this 

season of the year, most respectfully Pome nn from the an 

inspection of his vari us assortments. joy ae — wate! with 
dials, jewelled in four holes, 8 geatlemen’s 

ename! dials, 10 se. sei roethe youths’ silver watches ; f,nbatanial and 


accurate), ing 8 lever watches, jewelled 4 
v. pitts Strand ; s. k 
| take Cockspur Street; ca 30 a hoya 





WESTERN 
L** ASSURANCE, AND. ANNUITY 


3, PARLIAMENT aga a LONDON, 
BDANKBRS, 
Messrs, Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

Ia addition to the ordinary aye s of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar aud important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Oxp Lives, for which ample security is provided by the ise capital 
of the Society. 

Examuris.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of 210 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
_ 133 1 - 65 { Payable as long 


_ 416 3 - i as he is alive. 
_ 18 T1 10 - 
The one © are payable waty-yeanuy; and ao first half-year’s 
Anuuity is = six months after the purchase-money is receiv: All 
ses of the Anuuity deed are defrayed by =f! Society. 
uformation, free of expense, can be obtained from 
A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublia. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES STUART, Esa., CAairman, 

HANANBL DE CASTRO, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, D. Q. Hen 1s, Bag. 
Hamilton Blair ro3 E F.C, waunea, Esq 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi lent, William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Jobn Ritchie, E: 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most fect security in a lores, eid-5p capital, and in the great 
success which has attended . its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of 

In 1841 the Company added ‘a bonus of £2 per cent, per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the ae class from the 
time they were effected.to the Siet Deeember, 1840, and trom that 
date to 31st December, 1847, 24 mr cent. per aunum was added at 
the General Meeting cn 6th July, 18 

The bouus thus added to policies Tike March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





Time 
Assured. 


Sum _| 8am added to | Sum added to |Sum payab 
Assured.| | Policy im 1941. | Policy in 1648.) ‘at L ¥ 
| 
43 yrs. 10 mts. | 

12 years ! 
| 20 years | 
| 8 years 
| 6 years } 
j 4 years 
| 2 years 








ceecece™ 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is for life. No eutrance or charge éxcept the mh we, be 2 
Every information will be afforded on 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall ‘Mall |, London. 








RITAN Ata. LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 
PRINCES dideer. BANK, LONDON. 
Rp ne ster MILLION. 

This Institati by a 5 Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is c constituted as by afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
ag facilities and accommodation t are usually offered to the 
public 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums on wpwards 

icies, affords complete security to the assured; le the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer Couns advantages to policy ers, as will be seen by 
the p and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have bs ema computed with great eare and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
No. 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 


Joha_ © Richard. MP. 
PP emnptaell. Dente, James Spooner. Bon. 
Richard Malins, Esq: ‘William Wilbertorce, Esq. 
The Policies are indefeasible and indisput ble, which renders them 
certain as onl provisions, and gotiable as i of security. 
The whole profita belong to the assured, 
No extra premium for residence beyond 35 degrees of the equator, 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Water Street, Liverpool; a Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and 28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London 











21,500,000 ; Surplus, £160,000. 
Co ret di toed nlitnited. 
Fire losurances efecicd'ut Home and Ab 
- Life Insarance, with orsatibeut Bonuses. 
Full Prospectuses may be had on application. 
SWINTON poummenentys ae ‘ 
BENZ, HENDERSON, Recident Sonpuny ts kasiie, 
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vet LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ESSRS. DICKINSON and CO.’S STUDIOS 

and DRAWING CLASSES, recommence MONDAY, Dec. 4. 

Messrs. D. have on hire Water 1 *- by all the First 
Masters, at their Galleries, 114, New Bond Si 





PARIAN CEMENT. 


PAki: ARIAN CEMENT, for Internal Stucco, 
stead of Plaster of Paris; may be papered on or painted 
within od hours of its application, and rooms be rendered 
habitable before the ordi: materials for such pnrpose would 
to he 2 It is used without the b et difficulty. A finer quality is 
adapt ted to Ornamental ‘Plasteri ng, Encaustic work, &. &c. 
byt! , Charles Francis and Sons, Cement 





Works, Nine rien, London. 


HE MOTHER’S BLESSING and YOUNG 
NURSE’S yy eye A as 3 ay 


for Sore rere gall 
Diseased E: 8, a Heads, ty of Piles, te = eras 
Wounds Fn Sores of every description. There is, perhaps, no kind 
po physical sufferio; ton may be assuaged by the use of ap 
could we but discover, on all occasions, the right 
for every ill; and that there are peculiar and specific qualities in- 
pesens in all medicines none can doubt ; and while the Physician is 
blindly guessing, accident or Provid lence often casts in his 4 the 
veritable and ouly means of relieving pain and disease, as in the pre- 


sent instance. 
THE MOTHER’S BLESSING 

has become inestimable from its value to one, and extended its 
healing virtues to all who have availed themselves of its use. Unlike 
the mere nostrum of the ad its and —_ = 
— is consistent with all the orthod i of 

as opened a new mode, and cast a new ene on the pommel "of 
poe infal affections in which this remedy is so effectual, to the 
gt instant relief and repent 7 res ive , h 

discovery is a ysician ae practice, ¥ 0 from 

motives of benevol e alone has 


I scruples 
of his i 
ought not to be withheld from ysiie mp = use, 




















ble a“ Blessing” 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“Wharf Rise, Kingsland Road, Feb. 20, 1847. 
" “Pear Sir,—T have, at your kind suggestion, mee the remed: 
in every case of Sore Nipple that has occu practice, an 
from its extraordinary curative in giving a nodinte and 
ny 2 ae Somes in a day or two, I have been led to t 
its effects on those inveterate tions arising from teething, an: 
found it allayed the i a an effect on 
the disease, so as to cure it in a week or two in the most obstinate 
cases. I must not omit to inform you that I have tried it in the Piles, 
and the intolerable itching has been directly relieved, so that, with a 
little laxative medicine, my patients soon we well, and has obtained 
for me no little credit. 
“Tam, yours truly, 
“T. SMITH (late Day), Surgeon. 
“J. Davies, Esq., M.D.” 
“one 


Each ied — imonials and full directions for 
use, STREET’ had wholesale at 
WES 








he Depot, F. L. 8 MITH’S, 2, PRINCES 
TMINSTER, and of the following Agents:— 
“on ‘Leschar, and Evans, Wholesale Dregai, 60, Bartholomew 
London; Evans, Sons, and Co., 85, Lord Street, Liverpool; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; cx 9 63, Oxford Street ; 
a = ry pea Sutton and Co., Bo w Charch Yard; John 
ford Street ; ao, 68, Cornhill; and retail, of all 
hroughout the United Kingdom, in pots 


each. 
May be had, post free, by remitting 30. 3d. or postage stamps to 
that amount. 


J. HAMILTON, Bookseller, &c., late of 

° stor to acquaint his Friends and Customers in 

ory removed his Business to CASTLE COURT, 

HIN LANE, ¢ ae where he still continues to Purchase or 

Exchange Old Books, Music, p ipts, ( = 
or Buglish,) and all kinds of works d with Li 














LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 





Now ready, in Svo, cloth, with 214 Wood Engravings, price 21s. 
VOL. IV. 


KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY; or, 
rors f applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Vol. IT. "Trane. 
Sa ba 4. Bileed — ee and Dr, ™ RICHARD. 


VOL. V. 


WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLES of the 
MECHANICS of Tata L aOl and ENGINEERING. Vol. II. 
Translated and Edited by L. GORDON, Regius Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the Daivernity of Glasgow. The two vols., £1 19s. 


VOL. VI. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


USE of the MICROSCOPE, with the different Methods of Preparing 
and Dagens Vegetable and Animal Structures. Y OHN 
QUEK Assistant Conservator to the Museum of the Royal 
Collegeof § of Surgeons of Englan 


Third Editicn, enlarged, with Fifty coloured Steel Engravings, and 
One Hundred Woodcuts, sagell Ove, elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 36s., or in morocco, 56s., 


The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN; 
seine tee Mating teers Tae 
JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., R.R.8., M.R.1.A. ae 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a Supplement to the Natural 
History of Man, and to the Researches into the Physical History of 
eves agg Folio, coloured, and one sheet of letter-press in cloth 
boards. 


In 8vo0, with coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 15s., 


The PLANT; a Biography. In a 
Series nly ay ol Lectures on Botany. By M. J. SCHLEIDEN, M.D. 
Translat y Antaun Henrasy, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. 
George’s Hospital. 

“No ~ ' can for a moment doubt that this is the work of a man of 
genius, fouod thinker, th imbued with the spirit that 
should actuate all who would seek or ap ly the trath, wherever it may 

found. * * * The ees on the _— demands our warm 
eh pt 30, 
Hippolyte Baillitre, ey jn 9, Regent Street, 








- 





'MR. JOHN BURNET’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in demy 4to., with Fifteen Plates, price 31s. 6d. 
EMBRANDT and his WORKS; comprising 
an Account of his Life: with a Critical Examination into his 
Principles and Practice of Light, Shade, and Colour. a 


of Design, 
trated by les from the Btchings of Rembrandt. By JO 
aaa of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Proofs, 


D. =r Fleet Street; of whom may be had, 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS on various branches 
of the FINE ARTS: with a Critical E: i of the Pri 
and Practice of Sir David Wilkie. With an Etching in Fac-simile 
soe i Sketch of the Chelsea Pensioners. By JOHN 








of daeprapl, Cultogs, Pi io Tih at lati: 

tings, ts, for ust ration, ree 
Country, on Sale at ex tremely moderate Prices for Cash. 
Castle Court, Birchin Lane, ity. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., super-royal Svo, price 12s. cloth gilt, 


RTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. By 
the Author of “Walks about Jerusalem.” 


inary 
City of Petra. Llustrated with a naneiegs on Steel, a 
Map, and numerous Woodeuts. 
London: Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Now ready, profusely Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1849, 
Edited by HORACE MAYHEW, and Illustrated by Groncz 
Caurxsnanx. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street ; and sold everywhere. 


a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
To be had at all the Libraries. 


MARY BARTON: 
@ Dale of Manchester Life. 


2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. cloth, 
“This isa ae of unusual beauty and merit. * * We defy a 
one to read ‘ Mary Barton’ ees a more thoughtful sense of vie 
is due to the poor.”—. 
“*A Tale of Senchoster: Life’ is, taking it all in all, related with 
more ability than any tale of any sort of life read by us recently. |; 
soos the author in the very front rank of modern novellists.”— 9). 


CAMPAIGN IN FRANCH, 


IN THE YEAR 1792. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 
By ROBERT FARIE, Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. small 8yv0, Ge. cloth, 
“The admirers of Goethe’s thoughtful style of 


writing will not be disappointed in the perusal of this short narrati-e, 
The translation by Mr. Farie is ably executed.”—Morning Herald. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: 


AN AUTHENTIC DISCLOSURE OF THE SECRET PLAN oF 
THE ORDER, 
By the ABBATE LEONE. 


With an Explanatory Introduction by M. Vicror Consiprnanr, 
Member of the National Assembly of France. 
1 vol. post 8v0, 10s, 64, 
“This book will well repay perusal.”"—Morning Herald. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By the Author of “ Little Poems for Little People.” 


“This is a delightful — for children. It contains a dozen litt): 
fanciful tales, as good as Andersen’s.”—Ezaminer. 
Iu 18mo, cloth, 3, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF Ma. DICKENS’ 
WORKS. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Corrected and revised, with a New Preface by the Avraos ani: 
Frontispiece by Gzones Carrsamo.s. 
Crown 8¥0, cloth, 4s. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF SKETCHES OF 
YOUNG LADIES, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, AND 
YOUNG COUPLES. 


In stiff wrapper, price 1s. Fee 9 Liner y with Six Etchings o 
oy *F 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & 1 & HALL, 186, STRAND. 





»WORKS BY, DR, CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY;; ineluding a con- 


prehensive Sketch of the Forms of Animal Structure. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S, With, several Hunérel 





GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET BOOK. 
Now ready, and sold by all Booksellers, price 3s. 64. 
ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC REGISTER 


and Pompe for 1849, with an ample Collection of 
useful ee and Miscellaneous Tab’ Facts, and Formule, in 


Astronomy Chemie, Gardeni Geology, H lics, 
c &e. &c., with ‘a com; ey Index. Re rere by 














Just published, in 8 vols. 8vo, price £2 5s. 


[ERIGUES DEVOILEES, ou LOUIS XVIL., 
ier Roi Legitime de France. Par M. GRUAU de la 
Procureur du Roi. 


ae This wack on historical grounds that the Dauphin left 

2 

the Tower of the Temple ative, and that beens acted as an 

Agent of Louis XVIII., whose memory received the deepest stain. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. by wed yu ; heed 
Author of “ The Story of G 
Next week will be published, handsomely pms es in cloth, price 1s., 
or free by post, 1s. 6d., 


THE BLOOD OF THE CROSS. 





Kelso: John Rutherford, Market Pepe t Bon we ore 
ort. | 


and Oliver & Boyd. London: J. 





This dp enitooy wie Boun’s Stanpanp Lipzany, 
Vol. I 3s. 6d. 


Mees Pe PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY ; 
oe with a General Index, 
and sod rele sr the roe ont yy Volumes, to 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


be pub- 





vis, permission to Prince sleet. By J. W. GUTCH, M.R.C.8.L., 
ign Service Queen’s Messenger. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


In December will be -— ae royal 4to, with Twenty-five 
8, 
Tis SCIENCE of those PROPORTIONS by 
apes the ED UMAN AOD s and COURT aHArTS, as repre- 
ENT GREEK ART, are distinguished from those of 
ORDINARY NATURE. By D R. HAY. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is' published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
PITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
preees. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 


William ‘Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
T REVETHLAN. A Cornish Story. 
By be we 8 bee WATSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Smith, Bider and Co., 65, Cornhill, 





rs g8 On copper and 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 12s. cloth lettered. 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; 
a > View of the Structure, a and Instincts, and Us 
of the principal Families of the A Kingdom. 
In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; 
eledns the Structure | and Ormase of Plants, their Characters, 
Pp’ , and » according to the 
Natural System of Botany. 
In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Mater; 
a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; and the construction of li 
struments for the Measurement of Time. 


London : Wm. 8. Orr and Co.,Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 








Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 
PLEA to POWER and PARLIAMENT 
for the WORKING CLASSES. By R. A. SLANEY, Fu, 
late M.P. for Shrewsbury, and one of H.M. Commissioners for the 
Health of Towns. 
By the same Author, 


aa ESSAY on RURAL EXPENDITURE 


* OUTLINE of the SMALLER BRITISH 
BIRDS. 4si 64 


; d Hatebard 
_Yondon: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J Ridgway; an 
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a 
WEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


On the 20th inst. in One Volume crown 8vo, 
With 36 Illustrations, Real and Ideal, 
In a New Style of Engraving, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.E.S8. 
Handsomely bound in —_ = one coloured and bound in 


“The publishers of Miss Catlow’s little book (Popular Ento- 
mology) have in preparation a oe Work, to be called ‘ Episodes 
of Insect Life.’ The ill dingly droll, insects being 
made to figure in them in all nt of funny characters, and the 
homour displayed in the descriptions is quite on a par with that of 
the illustrations, which are exquisitely engraved.”— Westminster and 
Porsign Quarterly Review, 








NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT. 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 12s, 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


OR, 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
By ROBERT HUNT, 
Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Economic Geology, 
Author of “ Researches on Light.” 

“Hast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully rr 1s | heedless in that 
moment, whether it were a man before thee, or a flower, or a grain of 
sand? without reference, in short, to this or that particular mode or 
form of existence. If thou hast, indeed, attained to this, thon wilt 
have felt the presence of a mystery, which must have fised thy spirit 
in awe and wonder.”—Coleridge. 

REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 

STRAND. 





In 12mo, price 8s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


A MANUAL of thee RUDIMENTS of 

gpg er wh Be 4 = pe of by meee m4 

; nalysis ey’s Evidences ; 
a the Creed: re brief Mpociion of the. Thee Tae As Articles, 
chiefly from py together with other miscellaneous Matters con- 
nected with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. B. 
8MITH, D.D., of Christ’s College, Cambridge; ‘ead master of 
Horncastle Grammar School. 
Rivingtons, St. ‘ Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
yy the same Autho! 

1 A COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY : containing a Digest of Butler’s we Analogy! an Epitome 
of Graves on the Lae ggg oe - + bong aan ysis ewton on the 
Prophecies, In 12mo. 

2. A DIGEST ‘of "HOOKER'S ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY. Iu 12mo, 9. 





ELEMENTARY Bonen HISTORY, at THE BISHOP 
F PETERBOROUG 
In yest. price 2s. half- wal 
ETTERS from a FATHER to his SON on 
the ROMAN HISTORY, and other Pagjorte. By GEORGE 
DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterboron; 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churebyard, ond Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly printed,) 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Children. 
Righth edition, 2s. 6d. 





MR, ARNOLD’S = np a TO FRENCH, 
n 12mo, price 


HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of “Henry’s First Latin Book.”’ By the Rev. THOMAS 
LERCHEVER "ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Camb; ridge. 
oo St. Paul’s ate and Waterloo Place; 
by the same Autho 
1. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. . 5s. 64. 
2 The GERMAN READING BOOK; from 


‘rious Authors. 4s. 


NOTICE. 


MR. LAYARD’S MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH. 
100 Plates. 


THe Susscription List for this Work will close on December 5th, 1848. 
Present Price of the Work to Subscribers is—Proofs £10 10s.; Prints, £8 8s. 


After December 5th, the Price of the Proofs will be raised to £14 14s., and Prints to £10 10s. 
Names received by all Booksellers. 


Subscribers 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This day is published, in imperial folio, half-bound russia, price Eight Guineas, 


A NEW EDITION 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


From the most Recent anv Authentic Sources, 
WITH 
AN INDEX OF UPWARDS OF 14,000 NAMES, COMPILED FROM THE MAPS. 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





Tue Nationa Arts is respectfully recommended to public attention— 
1, As being the only Atlas, on a large scale, which has been projected in Britain for several years past. - 


2. As embodying information connected with General Geography, Commerce, Statistics, History, Navigation, 
and Physics. 


3. As being a Work which has received the cordial approval of the most eminent Men of Science in the 
country, as well as of the more influential Critical Journals. 


4. As being accompanied by an Index prepared expressly for the Work, and based upon the Maps themselves. 


*,* The Index may be had separately; and is so nee that :. can be neatly inserted into bound copies of the former Edition, 
rice Ts. Gd. 





By the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A Series of MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, 
embracing Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, and Natural History. Imperial folio, half-bound russia or 
morocco, price £10 10s. Each Division is sold separately, half-bound in moroeco.—I. Geology, price 
£4 14s. 6d, IT. Hydrography, price £2 8s. III. Meteorology, price £1 17s. 6d. IV. Natural History, 
price £4 5s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





THIRD pera OF MR. EVANS’ SCRIPTURE erence 
In small Svo, (with Frontispiece,) price 6s. 


QCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY: Third Series. 

Twat the Rev. poses?’ WILSON EVANS, B.D. Vicar of 
Heversham, late Selon of rinity College, Cambridge, and Author of 

the “Reetory of bead 

poral s, “m4 Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 


Of whom be by the Author, 
mS SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY: First and 
i BIOGRAPHY "of the EARLY CHURCH, 


- AD DAY in in the SANCTUARY. 4s. 6d. 
4. The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. 6s. 
5. The MINISTRY of the BODY. 7s. 6d. 
ra PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s., and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS; 


OR 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. 
BY A VERY OLD LADY. 


CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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New Burlington Street, Nov. 18, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY ~ 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


THE FOLLOWING NEW; WORKS. > 


1 : 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 


WHILsT ACTING AS 
MINISTER OF POLICE TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Including a Narrative of the Revolution in February, 1848, to the 
» » Present Time, 


WRITTEN BY CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, 
Representative of the People. 


‘ ©,* This Work will be first published in English. Orders should 
be in the hands of the Booksellers on Monday or Tuesday next. 


It. 
Tn 8 vols. poat Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


The Island of Sardinia, 
neluding P f the Manners Customs of the Sardinians, 
: and A pod gfe x rn Objects of Interest in 
the Island. To which some Account of the House of 
Savoy. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at Law. 


P ut. 
Ta 3 vols, post 8vo, 


Clara Fane; 
OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 
A Novel. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


Author of “Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 
(Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


Iv. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., £1 1s. neatly bound, The 
Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 
With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 

BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM, 

Author pra and Doings,” “Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 
(In a Sew days. 
v. 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
Post 8vo, price 6s., neatly bound, with a Portrait of Canvanrszs, 
Hl Buscapie. 
-BY MIGUEL CERVANTES, 
The celebrated Author of “Don Quixote.” 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN MANUSCRIPT AT CADIZ. 
Translated from the Spanish 
By MISS THOMASINA ROSS. 
To which is prefixed an Onseortat Mumots of Osavanres. 
vi° 
SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THE 
RT. HON, R. V. SMITH, M.P. 

On Monday will be published a New Edition, with a New Preface, of 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 
English Society, Politics, and 

' Literature, 
Comprised in a Series of Letters to 
THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 
By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 
Now first printed from the Origina! M88. 
Edited by the Right Hon. R. Vernon Suitu, M.P. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, £1 10s., neatly bound. 
vir. 
a ane yg 6d., neatly bound, 


Martin Tourond. 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1881. 
From an unpublished French Manuscript. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


| QHE LITERARY (GAZETTE, &e. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ory 1. , 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
Sa a esse en 
in @ few days. 


The SONG of SONGS. From the 
Scriptures. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owan Jonxs. Ele- 
gantly bound, 21s, 


ECCLESIASTES: or, The Preacher. 


Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jonzs. Massive carved 
covers, 42s. [On November 30. 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE. 


With Iluminations,. &¢., from contemporary MS8., by H. N, 
Hompuanrs. Carved and ie | covers, 218. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


a. Set in Borders of coloured Cuainnnis and Vignettes, and 
richly bound, (Nearly ready. 


FLOWERS and "THEIR KINDRED 


THOUGHTS. By M. A. BACON. Illuminated by Owen Jonus. 
Elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 


GRAY’S ELEGY i in a Country Church- 
ee en in the Missal “a by Own Jonas. Elegantly 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated 


by Members of the Ercurne Cuvp. Wood Engravings, 2is.; 
morocco, 36s. 


9. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated 
by Members of the Ercuine Crus. Wood Engravings, 2is.; 
morocco, 363 


MIDSUMMER EVE. By Mrs. S. C. 


HALL. mene by. Macuisz, Stanrisup, Causwice, &e. &e. 
Wood Engravings, 21s. 


Mr. MACAULAY? S LAYS 


of ANCIENT ROME. Illustrated by Gaonou Scuanr, Jun. Wood 
Engravings, 21s.; morocco, 42s. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


INustrated by D. Maciisz, R.A. 161 Steel Plates, £3 3s.; morocco, 
@4 14s. 6d, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


Vignette-Title, by Consovtv. 10s.; morocco, 13s. 6d. 


4 14, 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKE. 


Iastrated by Consoutp, Mzapows, and Sreruaworr. 14 Steel 
Plates, 21s.; morocco, 35s, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 


Iilustrated by Wastaru, With 4 ae Plates, 10s. 64; morocco, 14s. 


The MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 
eee by the Illuminator of the “Parables.” Carved covers, 
_ Iilu- 


PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


minated in Colours and in Black and Gold. Carved binding, 21s. ; 
morocco, 30s. 


18. 
The SERMON on the MOUNT. _Illu- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by Owan Jonze. Brocaded Silk, 21s. ; 
morocco, 258, ‘ 


19. 
The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. Illu- 
reg in the _ Style, by Kinin and Gaunaa. Carved covers, 


The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA. 
By Miss COSTELLO. In Illuminated Printing, 186,; moroeeo, 


The POET’S PLEASAUNCE. By 


EDEN WARWICK. With meet 30a,; morocco, 45s. 


The DOCTOR, fee. By Rosert 


SOUTHEY. Complete in One yea Portrait, &e., 218. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume. wx 2 &e., 218.; morocco, 428, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume. Portealt, &e., 21s. ; moroceo, 428, 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, 6 GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





Reena rere ees 


NEW WORKS FOR NEXT MONTH. 


he 
A NARRATIVE of RESEARCHES 


and Discov HAIRS in RIREVER. By A. H. LAYARD, Bu, 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. » 


‘THE MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 


|] Wlustrated from Drawings by Mr. LAYARD, 100 Plates. Folio, 


3. 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO, 


By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, Maps and Plates. 2 vole, sy, 
4, 
HISTORY of .GREECE. continued, 


By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. Maps. Vols.5and6, 8vo, 
; ’ 5. 
HORACE; Illustrated with 30 


Vignettes. With a Life. By Rev. H. H.MILMAN. Crown 8, 
6. 
A HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the 


of the Nation to the BATTLES of the SUTLES. By Capt, 
. CUNNINGHAM, 8vo. 


VISITS to the MONASTERIES of 


the LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Plates, Post sn, 
8. 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS, Esq. Map and Plates, 
2 vols, 8vo, 
9. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Loa 


MAHON. Post 8vo. 
10, 


RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA, 


Complete. Translated by Sir A. and Lady DUFF GORDON. 
3 vols. Svo, 
11. 


HANDBOOK for LONDON, Past and 


Present. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 2vols. post 8vo. 
12. 
LIVES of thee LORD CHAN. 


CELLORS of ENGLAND. By Lord CAMPBELL, Finat Seams. 
A New Edition. 3 vals. 890, 
13. 


MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS 
POWELL BUXTON, Bart. my GuAs. BUXTON, Esq. Second 
Edition. Portrait and Views. . 16s. (Ready.) 

. 414, 
THE ADMIRALTY MANUAL of 


SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. Bédited by Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Bart. Post 8vo. (Published by Authority.) 


1b. 
THE DOCTRINE of the INCARNA- 


TION. By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 8vo. 
16. 
NOTES from’ BOOKS. By Henax 


TAYLOR, Esq. Post 8vo. Uniform with “Notzs raom Lis.” 
17. 
THE PRACTICE of OIL-PAINT- 


ING, &c. es nay fi Mss, By Mrs. MERRI- 
FIELD, 2c rom unpublished y 
18. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By THOMAS SHAW, B.A. Post Svo. 
_ JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Catherive 
wot Printed by ae ee of No. a Seat, 


Office Chai 
Garden ys rod Pablished by by him at May PrERART GAZETTE 
OE, No. 5, Catherine Street, Strand, in the county of Middless. 


lay, November 18, 1848, 
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